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PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 



TuE favourable reception accorded to this work, has stimulated the Author to 
spare no pains to perfect the present edition. With this view a code of laws 
has been inserted, the text has been carefully revised throughout mucD fresh 
matter and several new hands have been introduced; and the Chapter on 
trumps has been recast. 



PEEFACE TO THE FIRST EDITIO]^. 



It has often occurred to the Author that there are two principal defects in the 
existing treatises on the game of Whist — the one that the principles of play are, 
in general, laid down as so many isolated and arbitrary conventions, the reasons 
upon which such principles are based being seldom, if at all, and scarcely ever 
fully stated ; the other, that suitable illustrations, by which alone the principles 
can be brought forcibly home and fixed in the memory, are almost entirely 
wanting. The present work is an attempt to supply these deficiencies. With 
regard to the latter, the Author feels that nothing, in point of illustration of 
principles, can be so instructive as a selection of hands played completely 
through, and accompanied by copious explanations. The idea, it is believed, as 
applied to Whist, is a new one, though a similar plan has long been in use in 
treatises on Chess. 

It has not been deemed necessary to occupy space by detailing the mode of 
playing and of scoring, as this information can be readily acquired at the table. 
The reader is, therefore, credited with this elementary knowledge, and is con- 
ducted at once to the General Principles, which he is advised to consider care- 
fully before proceeding to the Hands. 
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THE LAWS OF WHIST. 



-♦♦•- 



(Revised from the text of Hoyle. —The portion [in brackets] supplied 

by the author, is in accordance with the practice of the West-end Clubs. 

The whole has been submitted to and approved by several players of authority.) 



OF CUTTING. 

1. The first four players who come into the Card Room have a 
right to play the first rubber. [If more than four assemble at once 
they all cut 5 the four lowest play. They cut again for partners.] 

2. Six players constitute a full table. [If a seventh arrives, he 
must wait till another table is formed, or till one of the original 
six leaves.] A player who has not played has a prior right to one 
who has played at another table. [After one rubber the players 
cut out ; the lowest remain in.] 

{The above are the reffulations in force at the Portland Club.) 

In cutting, the ace is lowest. In cutting for partners the two highest 
play against the two lowest. The lowest has the deal and the choice of seats and 
cards ; if the two lowest cut cards of the same value they cut again for deal. 
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If the two middle cards cut are of the same value, those two cut again fof 
partners. Example : A three, two sixes, and a knave ai*e cut ; the two sixes cut 

again. If three cards of equal value are cut they cut again ; • and the fourth 

retains its original value as highest or lowest. Example : Three aced and a two 
are cut. The three aces cut again ; the two is the original high, and pkys with 

the highest. Suppose at the second cut two more twos and a king are drawn ; 

the king plays with the original two, and the other pair of twos cut again for 

deal. Now suppose the second cut to consist of an ace and two knaves ; the 

two knaves cut again, and the highest plays with the two. — ^If a player 

exposes more than one card in cutting in or in cutting out, or for partners, and 
there is any doubt which cai*d he intended to cut, it is no cut, and the player cuts 

again. ^If a card is exposed in cutting to the dealer, the pack should be 

re-shuffled and cut agmn. When cutting, the pack should, in strictness, 

be placed on the table without being spread ; but the common practice is to 

spread the pack and to draw a card, instead of cutting. In cutting to the 

dealer not less than four cards must be cut from the top, and not less than four 

left at the bottom of the pack. In cutting out, those who have played 

the greatest number of rubbers without going out, go out by rotation. But if 
any of these have played an equal number of rubbers without going out, they 
qualify by cutting, and the highest is out, or tRe two highest, if two are waiting 

to come in. If a player quits the table out of his turn, only One of those 

whose turn it is to go out can be called on to do so, as only two players can enter 
at a time if two of the original players wish to remain in. 



OF MAKING THE CARDS. 

3. [Each player has a right to shuffle or make the cards. The 
dealer has the right of shuffling last.] 

It is a common error to suppose that cards may not be shuffled by dealing 
them out on the table. The law imposes no restriction as to the mode of shuf- 
fling. 
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THE LAWS OF WHIST. 

OF DEALING. 

4. [If the dealer shuffles after the pack is cut with his consent, 
it is a misdeal.] 

The dealer's consent is implied by his presenting the pack to be cut. 

It is important to note the distinction between a misdeal^ which forfeits the deal 
to the adversaries, and vl fresh deat, when the same dealer deals again. 

5. [If the dealer deals without having the pack cut, or if he deals 
out of turn, or with the wrong pack, he may be stopped at any time 
before the trump card is turned ; but if the trump card is turned 
the deal stands good.] 

6. [If the dealer deals more than one card at a time, or if he 

misses a hand in dealing, he may rectify the error before dealing to 

the next hand ; if he does not rectify it before dealing to the next 

hand it is a misdeal.] 

The dealer has no right to count the cards, dealt or undealt, to ascertain 
whether he has made a mistake. 

7. If a card is faced in the pack there must be a fresh deal, un- 
less it is the last card. ) 

8.. If a card is exposed in dealing, the side not in fault have a 

right to look at it, and the option of calling a fresh deal. (Law 9, 

note). 

If they agree not to call a fresh deal, the deal stands, and the exposed card 
cannot be called. 

9. If the adversaries take up their cards during the deal, the 

dealer cannot lose the deal, but is entitled, if he commits any error 

in dealing, to deal again. 

/ It follows that if the dealer exposed a card in dealing under the circumstances 
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mentioned in Law 9, no fresh deal can be called. Should the dealer's partnei 

also take up bis cards, Law 9 does not*take effect. 

10. If any hand has less than thirteen cards, and any of the other 
hands the corresponding surplus, it is a misdeal. 

If the hand has been partly or wholly played out, it is still a misdeal. (Law 
. 13, and notes). 

OF THE TURN-UP CARD. 

11. If the dealer drops the turn-up card with the face down- 
wards on one of the hands, it is a misdeal. 

The dealer may place the trump card face downwards on the table but not on 

the cards The dealer may be stopped from turning up till all points 

connected with the deal (Law 5) or with the honours (Law 30) are agreed on. 

12. The dealer is bound to leave the trump card face upwards 
on the table till it is his turn to play, when he may mix it with his 
other cards. Afber this no one has a right to be informed what 
card was turned up, nor who dealt ; but any player may be told 
what the trump suit is. 

It is commonly supposed that the dealer may not take up the trump card till 
after he has played. The strict law is as above ; the object of it is that the 

dealer should not have two cards on the table at the same time. If the 

dealer takes up the trump card before he is entitled he may be called on to show 

it ; and if he shows a wrong card, the card wrongly shown may be called. If the 

dealer forgets which was the trump card the club custom is to make him expose 
(Law 24) one card after another till he shows the right one. In the opinion of 
the writer this penalty is too severe, and could rarely be enforced in private 

circles without giving ris^e to ill-feeling. If the trump card is left on the 

table after the time allowed by law, it becomes an exposed card, and in strict- 
ness may be called ; the penalty is never enforced. 
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OF PLAYING WITH THE WRONG NUMBER OF CARDS. 

13. Every player before he plays is bound to count that he holds 
thirteen cards. If a player plays to the first trick holding less than 
thirteen cards, and the other players have their right number, the 
deal stands good (Law 10). The player who plays with less than 
thirteen cards is liable for any revokes he may make through having 
a card short in one suit ; and he may be compelled to play the hand 
out, whether the missing card is found or not. 

If the other players have the corresponding surplus, it is a misdeal (Law 10). 

^If the pack contains less than fifty-two cards, and the deficiency is 

discovered before the holder of less than thirteen cards plays to the first trick, 

there must be a fresh deal. If it is not discovered till after the player who 

holds less than thirteen cards has played, and the other players hold their right 

number, Law 13 comes into operation. There is no penalty for playing 

with more than thirteen cards ; so if a pack contains more than fifly-two cards, 
and it is discovered before the cards are cut for the next deal (Law 22, note) 
there must be a fresh deal. 

OF LEADING OUT OF TURN. 

14. If any player leads when it is the adversary's turn, the card 
SO led may be called (Laws 24-25), or a suit may be called from the 
offender or his partner the next time they have the lead. And, 
similarly: If any player leads when it is his partner's turn the 
adversaries have the option of calling the card (Laws 24-25) or of 
calling a suit from the right player. 

Vide Laws 16-17. If the player called on has none of the suit called, 

he plays as he pleases, and no further penalty can be exacted. If a mis- 
lead is followed by all the players, the trick is completed, and it stands good. 
But if the trick is not completed the lead may be compelled from the right 
player, and the card improperly led can be called. It is a disputed point 
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whether cards improperly played by the second and third players in this case can 
be called. In the opinion of the writer they cannot be called. 

15. [If the leader having led a card, leads another without wait- 
ing for his partner to play, the adversaries have a right to call on 
the third player to win, if he can, any of the cards to which he has 
not played. And similarly :] If the second player, having won a 
trick, leads another card before his partner plays, the adversaries 
may oblige the fourth player to win the trick if he can. 

If the lead is thus given to the partner, the remaining cards led out of turn 
can be called (Law 24, 25, and note). 

OF PLAYING OUT OF TURN. 

16. If the third player plays before the second, the fourth has a 
right to play before his partner. 

17. If the fourth player plays before the second and third, the 
second may be required to win or not to win the trick. 

Vide Laws 14-16. If in the case mentioned (Law 17) the second 

player has none of the suit led, he may, of course, be required to trump or not 
to trump the trick. 

OF EEVOKING. 

18. A revoke is established when the trick in which it occurs is 
turned and quitted, or when the player revoking or his partner has 
played again. 

19. Should any player renounce (t. e., not follow suit) and dis- 
cover before a revoke is established (Law 18) that he has some of 
the suit led, the adversaries may call from the person who renounced, 
his highest or lowest card of the suit led ; or they have the option 
of calling (Laws 24-25) the card improperly played. 
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If a player renounces, bis partner is permitted to ask him whether he has any 

of the suit led. ^If a renounce is corrected after any of the subsequent 

players have played, they are at liberty to withdraw their cards and to play 
differently ; and cards thus withdrawn cannot be called. 

20. When a revoke is made the adversaries may add three to 
their score, or take down three from the score of the revoking 
party, or take three of their tricks ; and the side revoking cannot 
score game that hand. The revoke takes precedence of all other 
scores. 

Example, — ^If a player rerokes when the adversaries are two to love, the 
adversaries win a treble, as the revoke counts before tricks. The hand, however, 

should be played out if required. The others may have revoked also. 

If a player revokes more than once in a hand, any of the penalties (Law 20) may 
be taken for each revoke ; but one penalty cannot be divided. Thus two cannot 

be taken from the adversaries' score, and one from their tricks. If both 

sides revoke, the penalty is mutually taken, and neither side can score game that 
hand. 

21. When a revoke is claimed, the accused parties are not to 
mix their tricks. If they mix their tricks, the revoke penalty 
can be scored against them. 

22. No revoke can be claimed after the cards are cut for the 
next deal. 

The act of cutting with the adversaries' consent (Law 4, note), signifies the 
acceptance by all parties of the previous hand ; so, after the cut, no question of 

the validity of the play of the previous hand can be raised. Scoring is 

not affected by this law. Vide Laws 29, 30, 

OF SEPARATmo AXD EXPOSING CARDS. 

23. If a player separates ( Vide Note, Law 25,) a card from his 
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hand, the adversaries may call it if they name it. If they name a 
wrong card, they cannot afterwards call the right one; and the 
adversary who miscalled, is liable to have called his highest or 
lowest card in the suit led, the first time he has to play. 

Vide Law 24. It follows that the penalty must be exacted to the 

trick in course of play if the miscaller has not yet played to it. 

24. If any player exposes a card with its face upwards on or 
above the table, the adversaries have a right to see it without 
naming it, and to call it. (Law 25.) 

25. Cards which the adversaries have a right to call, are to be 
left face upwards on the table, and not taken into the player's 
hand again ; and the player is bound to play them when they are 
called, provided the call does not cause him to revoke. The call 
may be repeated at every trick till the card is played. 

The custom has always been to consider cards turned face upwards on or 
above the table^ as exposed cards liable to Law 24 ; cards detached from the hand 
above the table, but not turned face upwards, and cards turned face upwards 
below the table as separated cards liable to Law 23. In private circles, the 
penalty for separating cards is sometimes not enforced. In the writer^s opinion, 

the strict game should always be played. Owing to confusing between 

exposed and separated cards, it is a common error to suppose that exposed cards 

must be named. Another common error is, that a player may be prevented 

from playing an exposed card ; whereas, if an exposed card is got rid of in course 

of play, no penalty remains. If more than one card is exposed at one 

time, the adversaries may choose which of the exposed cards they will first call 
and so on with the others. It is a common error to suppose when two cards are 
exposed in leading, or in playing to a trick, that only one of them can be called. 

^If any player feels sure of winning every trick, and shows his cards on 

or above the table, he is liable to have them called in any order the adversaries 
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please. Bat if he leads several cards consecutiyely, withoat waiting for his 

partner at play, he is only liable to Law 16. Many players erroneously 

suppose that if an exposed card is not played to the first call, the penalty is 
extinct ; whereas the law is, that the call can be repeated till the card is played. 
If a player ignores a call that does not cause him to reyoke, and plays another 
card, he can be compelled to answer the call, and to leave the card improperly 
played, on the table, to be called. (Law 25.) 

• 

OP OMITTING TO PLAY A TRICK. 

26. If a player suffers a trick to be turned and quitted without 
playing to it, the adversaries have the option of calling a fresh 
deal. 

OF PLACING THE CARDS. 

27. Each player in playing ought to lay his card before him 
-without mixing it with the other cards of the trick. If either 
adversary mixes his card with those on the table, the partner of 
the player who pursued the correct method, is entitled to insist 
that each player lay his card before him ; but he is not entitled to 
inquire who played any particular card. ( Vide Note.) 

This is the strict lata. In defiance of the law, the conunon practice is, until 
a trick is gathered (t.«., touched after it is completed, with the intention of 

collecting it), not to refuse to place the cards for any player who asks it. It 

is also very common to ask one player to place his card ; it is difiicult to prevent 

this irregularity, but it should be opposed whenever practicable. If a player 

asks for a particular card to be placed, and the wrong one is appropriated, and 
the player making the illegal inquiry is thereby misled as to the card he should 

play, he must abide by the consequences. Cards must not be placed 

except at the request of a player. 
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OP LOOKING AT THE LAST TRICK. 

28. [Each player has a right to look at the last trick, in addi 
tion to the whole or any part of the trick in course of play.] 

A trick is in course of play till it is turned and quitted, after which the 
previous trick can no longer be seen. 

OF SCORING. 

29. [An admitted overscore of tricks or honors, or an admit- 
ted omission to score tricks, may be rectified at any time during 
the game. An admitted error in scoring the game, may be recti- 
fied at any time during the rubber.] 

30. When the trump card is turned up, no honors in the pre- 
ceding deal can be reckoned, unless they were before claimed. 

Honors should be named as well as scored. There is no penalty for 

scoring honors when not entitled to them. 

OF INTIMATIONS. 

The only Intimations allowed, are those specified in the laws. There is no 
direct penalty for other intimations, owing to the difficulty, if not impossibility, 
of defining what an intimation is. Thus, though it is very improper for any 
one to indicate the nature of his hand by any gesture or remark, there is no 
direct penalty for so doing. The indirect penalty for intimations is, that the 
person who persists in making them will soon find no one to play with him. 

OF DOUBLE DUMBY AND DUMBY. 

The laws of Double Dumby are the same as those of Whist, except that no 
penalties apply to Dumby's partner for offences of which Dumby, having no 
eyes, can take no advantage. Thus, if Dumby's partner exposes his cards, 
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they caiinot be called. If he plays from the wrong hand, a suit can be called 
from the right one, but the adversary has not the option of calling the exposed 
card (Law 14.) At Double Dumby it is generally agreed that there shall be no 
misdeal, as the deal is a disadvantage. 

The laws of Single Dumby are the same as those of Double 4)umby, except 
that Dumby's hand cannot revoke. If ho does not follow suit when he can, 
and the mis-renounce is not discovered till after the trick is turned and quitted, 
the trick stands, and the hand must proceed as though no revoke had been 
committed. 



EXPLANATION OF SOME TECHNICAL TERMS. 



To BRING IN ▲ SUIT {vide To command). 

To COMMAND A SUIT. — ^A suit is Commanded (entirely or completely) by the 
hand that holds a sufficient number of winning cards in it to make every trick. 
Thus, if nine cards of a suit, including the honors, are played, the holder of ten 
and nine completely or entirely commands the suit. A suit is often said to be 
commanded by the holder of the winning cards, especially if the chances are in 
favour of his drawing the others; as with ace, king, queen, &c., of a suit not 
led ; or in the case first stated, if eight cards only are played, the holder of the 
ten and nine would be said to command the suit, but not entirely or completely. 
When a player is left with long cards, or with the command, in consequence of 
having led from a long suit, he is said to have established his suit ; and if the 
adversaries^ trumps are out, and he gets the lead, he makes every remaining 
trick in the suit, or brings it in, , 

A CROSS-RUFF (saw or see-saw) is the alternate trumping by partners of dif- 
ferent suits, each leading the suit in which the other renounces. 

Discard {vide To renounce). 

To ESTABLISH A SUIT {vide To command). 

A FINESSE is an endeavour, by the second or third player, to win a trick (or 
to fierce out a winning card) with a low card, though holding a higher one not 
in sequence. Thus, with ace, queen, third hand, playing the queen is finessing. 
The third player sometimes finesses by passing the card led ; thus, if queen is 
led, the third player with ace and small ones, finesses by playing a small one. 

A FORCE {ov forcing card) is a card which compels one of the other players 
to trump in order to win the trick. 

A LONG SUIT is a numerically strong suit (1, a). Long cards are cards of a 
suit remaining in one hand after the remainder of the suit is played. 

To OVERTRUMP {vide To renounce). 
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Plain suits are suits not trumps. 

To Renounce is not to follow suit. The card played in renouncing is called 
the diiccrd. The word discard is sometimes loosely used to signify a losing 
card ; thus a player may say, ** I discarded the three of diamonds to your ace." 
When a player does not follow suit, and plays a trump, it is not called discarding, 
but trumping or ruffing. When more than one player trumps a trick, the one 
that plays the highest trump is said to overtrump the others. 

To RUFF {vide To renounce). 

Saw or Sek-saw {vide Cross-ruff). 

A sequence is the natural order of the cards. When the highest cards in a 
suit m a hand form a sequence, it is called a head sequence; thus, such a suit as 
queen, knave, ten, six, contains a head sequence of queen, knave, ten. Sequences 
which do not head a suit in a hand are called under sequences ; thus, ace, queen, 
knave, ten, is an example of an under sequence of queen, knave, ten. 

Tenace. When a player holds the best and third-best cards (e.g., ace, queen 
of a suit not plaj^d), he is said to have a tenace or major tenace. If the inter- 
mediate card (king) is to his right, he is able, by finessing, to make two tricks ; 
and if he is fourth player when the suit is led, he makes two tricks wherever the 
king lies. When a player holds the second best card guarded, he is said to have 
a minor tenace or an imperfect minor tenace. An example of a perfect minor 
tenace will be found at 8, c. 



PAKT I. 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 




THE FIRST HAND OR LEAD. 

HE considerations that determine the most advantageous card to lead 
at the commencement of a hand, differ from those which regulate 
the lead at other periods. * For, at starting, the Doctrine of Proba- 
bilities is the only guide ; while, as the hand advances, inference 
from previous play becomes more and more impoftant. The score 
and the turn-up card do sh'ghtly influence the original lead, as will 
be seen further on ; but with these exceptions, the proper card to 
lead is determined from the hand alone. It will be most convenient 

and instructive, in the first place, to lay down the principles which govern the 

original lead in ordinary cases. 

The following principles are true for all suits; their application, however, is 

modified in the case of trumps, as will appear hereafter (13). 

1. LEAD ORIGINALLY FROM YOUR STRONGEST SUIT. 

a. The elements of strength are — 1. more than average highness of individ- 
ual cards ; one honor, for example, is the average of honors of each suit in each 

hand 2. more than average number of cards in one suit. Four is above the 

average number of cards of a suit in one hand, and is, therefore, numerical 
strength ; more than four is great numerical strength ; three is below the average, 
and is therefore numerical weakness. 
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b. It must "be borne in mind that aces and kings are not the 
only cards which make tricks ; twos and threes may become quite 
as valuable when the higher cards of the suit are exhausted. To 
obtain for your own small cards a value that does not intrinsically 
belong to them, and to prevent the adversary from obtaining it 
for his, is evidently an advantage. Both these ends are advanced 
by choosing for your original lead the suit in which you have the 
greatest numerical strength. For you may establish {vide Tech- 
nical Terms) a suit of this description, while, owing to your 
strength, it is precisely the suit which the adversary has the small- 
est chance of establishing against you. A suit that is numerically 
weak, though otherwise strong, is far less eligible. 

Suppose, for example, you have five cards (numerical strength) headed by, 
Bay a ten in one suit, and ace, king, and one other, say the two (commanding 
strength) in another suit. If you lead from the ace, king, two suit, all your 
power is exhausted as soon as you have parted with the ace and king, and you 
have given the holder of numerical strength a capital chance of establishing the 
suit. It is true that this fortunate person may be your partner ; but it is twice 
as likely that he is your adversary, since you have two adversaries and only one 
partner. On the other hand, if you lead from the five suit, though your chance 
of establishing it is small, you at all events avoid assisting your adversary to 
establish his ; the ace and king of your three suit, still remaining in your hand, 
enable you to prevent the establishment of that suit, and may procure you the 
lead at an advanced period of the hand ; which we shall find as we proceed is a 
great advanti^e (4, g\ especially if, in the course of play, you are left with the 
long cards of your five suit. 

The best suit of all to lead from is, of course, one which combines both 
elements of strength. 

c. In opening a suit, there is always the danger of finding your partner very 
weak, or of leading up to a tenace m the band of the fourth player. If you 
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lead from a very strong suit, these dangers are more than compensated for by 
the advantages just explained ; if your best suit is only moderately strong, the 
lead is not profitable, but rather the reverse. K all your suits are weak, the 
lead is very disadvantageous. The hand, however weak, must hold one suit of 
four at least, and this, if only headed by a ten or a nine (unless trumps, 13, e), 
should generally be chosen (3, a and c). 

It follows that the weaker the suit selected for the original lead, the greater 
IS the disadvantage to the leader and his partner ; consequently, the worst suit 
of all to choose is one consisting of a single card ; yet no lead is more common, 
even among players of some experience. The reason assigned in favour of this 
lead is the possibility of making small trumps. But it is important to observe, 
that you stand very nearly as good a chance of making trumps by waiting for 
some one else to open the suit. The chances are, that one of your adversaries 
has numerical strength in your single-card suit, and if, as is probably the case, 
he is aware of your propensity, he will take the precaution of extracting trumps 
before continuing the suit, which you, by leading, have very likely enabled him 
to establish. If the suit is opened by the strong hand, your barrenness will not 
be suspected ; you will be able, if necessary, to win the second round, while 
you will be free from the guilt of having sacrificed any high card your partner 
may have possessed in the suit. Again, your partner, if strong in trumps, will 
very likely draw yours, and then return your lead, imagining you led from 
strength. If, indeed, he is a shrewd player, he will, after being taken in once 
or twice, accommodate his game to yours ; but he can never be sure of the 
character of your lead, and may often miss a great game by not being able to 
depend upon you. If you have great numerical strength in trumps, the evils 
of a single-card lead are lessened ; but in this case, as will hereafter be shown) 
it is generally right to lead trumps. In the opinion of the author, it may be 
laid down as an axiom, that in plain suits, an original lead from a single card is 
in no case defensible. 

d. Many players will not lead from a strong suit, if headed by a tenace ; 
preferring, for instance, to lead from ten, nine, three, to ace, queen, four, two. 
They argue, that by holding up the ace, queen suit, they stand a better chance 
of catching the king. So far they are right ; but they purchase this advantage 
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too dearly. The probable loss from leading the weak suit is much greater than 
the probable gain from holding up the tenace. 

e. Which card of the strong suit should he led originally ? — 
The key to this problem is furnished by the remark, that it con- 
duces to the ultimate establishment of a suit to keep the com- 
manding cards of it in the hand that has numerical strength. In 
the suit of your own choosing, you are presumably stronger than 
your partner ; it is therefore undesirable at once to part with your 
high cards. Hence it is best, in general, to lead the smallest. 
Your partner, actuated by a desire to assist in establishing your 
strong suit, will put on his highest (8, a), and if he fails to win 
the trick, will, at all events, force a higher card from the fourth 
player. Another reason in favor of leading the lowest is, that it 
increases your chance of making tricks in the first two rounds. It 
is, in general, the best play for the second hand to put on his 
smallest card, as will be seen hereafter (6). If, therefore, you orig- 
inally lead the smallest, holding suppose ace and others, the first 
trick will, in all probability, lie between your partner and the last 
player ; and since there is no reason why the fourth player should 
hold a better card than the third, it is an even chance that your 
partner wins the trick. It is certain (bar trumping) that you win 
the second round ; therefore it is an even chance, if the suit is led 
this way, that you make two tricks in the first two rounds. But 
if you lead out the ace first, it is two to one against making the 
second trick, for there are two hands against your partner's one, 
and either may hold the king. A third reason for leading the low- 
est of your suit is, that your partner may prove utterly weak in 
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it ; and in this case it is important that you keep a commanding 
card, to stop the adversary from establishing it. 

It follows when you lead a small card originally) that your partner should 
conclude (18) you have led from numerical strength (1, a, and 3). 

/. There are two exceptions to the rule of originally leading the lowest 
of a strong suit. — 1. When you lead from ace with greater numerical strength 
(l, a). In this case it is best to make sure of a trick with the ace, lest 
it is trumped iri the second round, and by continuing the suit, you are not 

unlikely to exhaust the other hands, and to establish it in two rounds. 2. 

When your suit contains a strong sequence, it is best to lead one of the sequence 
in order to prevent the adversaries from winning the first trick with a very small 
card. 

When an under sequence {vide Technical Terms) is formed by intermediate 
cards, e, ^., king, ten, nine, eight, and one small one, say the two, three at least 
of the intermediate cards being in sequence, you lead, not the lowest of the 
suit, but the lowest of the sequence. For (to take the case of the suit above) if 
you lead the two, and your partner is utterly weak, the adversary may win the 
trick with the five or six ; but if you lead the eight he cannot win with a lower 
card than the knave. You lead the lowest of the intermediate sequence, be- 
cause you want your partner not to finesse, but to play a high card of your long 
suit (1, e). If you lead the ten, he may take it for a strengthening card (3), and 
pass it (8, 6), and keep the command of your suit in his hand. 

When you have a strong head sequence {vide Technical Terms) you lead the 
highest* Hence the important rule, — 

2. LEAD THE HIGHEST OF A SEQUENCE. 

a, For, otherwise, your partner is uncertain where the highest 
lies, and you and he may play two winning cards where one would 
have sufficed. For instance, if with queen, knave, ten, you lead 
the ten, your partner may put the king on it, but he certainly 
would not on the queen. 
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It follows that the original lead of a high card infonas jour partner that you 
hold a strong head sequence, which is a great advantage to him, (12 a). 

6. Analysis of leads in detail, 

AcCy king^ and others^ lead king. This is an exception to leading the highest 
of a sequence. Your partner should not trump the king, for, if you have not 
the ace, you want the adversary to play it, that he may not hold the winning 
card of your suit. If your king wins, and you are obliged to change the suit, 
your partner is pretty sure where the ace is ; but if you lead the ace, he can 
know nothing about the king, unless you always lead king from ace, king, when 
he would be sure that the king is against you. If you hold ace, king, and queen, 
follow king with queen, and still keep up the ace, and act similarly if intermedi- 
ate cards drop, and you are left with ace and the next best. With a bad partner 
all this is useless ; he will not be informed by it, and may possibly trump your 
winning card. In. trumps, with ace, king, and Jive small ones, lead in the same 
way, as you are sure to be left with the numerical command of trumps ; but with 
leas than seven trumps, lead the smallest. Your ace and king must make, and 
you give your partner an even chance of winning the first trick (ij e) you retain 
the command, and have the advantage of the lead after the third round of trumps 
(13, e). With ace, king, queen, <kc., of trumps, begin with the lowest of the se- 
quence (12, h). 

Ace, king, knave, <&c., generally lead out king and ace, and if queen does not 
drop, continue with the smallest. If you lead king, and change the suit, your 
partner should understand that you hold the tenace, and return your lead. This 
is always right in trumps, unless it is an object to get out two rounds {e. g., with 
more than five trumps), when it is best to lead out king and ace, and to take the 
chance that the queen falls. It is obviously useless to wait for the finesse if queen 
is turned up to your left, and the reverse if to your right. 

Ace, queen, knave, dec, lead ace and queen. If king is against you, he wins 
the queen, and you remain with the best. 

Ace, queen, ten, nine, lead the nine. With more than four, the ace iii plain 
suits, but in trumps, the lowest of the ten, nine sequence. With ace, queen, ten^ 
d:c.i and knave turned up to your right^ lead queen, by which you retain th© 
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tenace on the return of the suit. Exceptional leads must be cautiously resorted 
to, as they are likely to deceive your partner ; thus, leading the queen in this 
case might cause your partner to conclude that you led from weakness (3). 

Ace, knave, ten^ nine, lead ace and knave. In trumps the same, if queen is 
turned up to your left ; but othertoise the nine, and, if it wins, the ten. If queen 
is turned up to your right, the only chance of making four tricks is to lead the nine. 

In all other suits headed by ace, lead the smallest, with the exceptions speci- 
fied at 1, f; in trumps, the smallest, even with great numerical strength, unless 
you have seven trumps. 

King, queen, knave, and one small one, lead king ; continue with queen, and 
then, if ace does not fall, with the small one, on the presumption that partner 
has the ace. Tou must not presume this because king goes round, the ace being 
sometimes held up. If your partner is a fine player, continue in the second 
i-ound with knave, which informs him of your strength ; for he knows you would 
not originally lead king, knave, in this way unless supported by queen ; it would 
be dangerous with a moderate partner, as he would put ace on your knave. 
With khig, queen, knave, ten, or king, queen, knave, and more than one small 
one, lead the lowest of the sequence. The ace will probably not be played 
second hand, on knave or ten, and you thus get an increased chance of two 
rounds, and so of clearing your suit ; and if, in the second round, you continue 
with the next lowest (queen or knave), it informs partner of your strength. You 
are so strong that, if partner has ace, you can afiford to have the trick won 
twice over (2, a), and partner gets rid of the command of your suit. 

King, queen, and small ones, lead king ; in trumps the smallest, unless you 
hold seven trumps, or king, queen, ten, &c. If king goes round, continue with 
the smallest. Some players with ace, knave, &c., will not win the king, in order 
to keep the command of your suit. You must submit to that contingency. It 
is seldom good play except in trumps, with a fine hand also, when holding up 
insures the lead after the third round (13, c). Therefore, in leading from king, 
queen, and others, with knave turned up by your adversary, and at advanced 
periods of hands in which it is very important to keep tho command of trumps, 
it is oflen right to begin with the queen. 
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King, knave, and others, lead the lowest. With ten also lead the ten, with 
others in sequence, as king, knave, ten, nine, the lowest of the sequence, *tc 
prevent the adversary from making a very small card the first round. You lead 
the loioest of the sequence, to prevent partner fi-om finessing (1, /), and to in 
form him of your strength (3, and 4, 6.) With king, knave, nine, ike, and ten 
turned up to your right, lead knave. 

In other numericaily strong suits headed by king, lead the lowest (1, e, f). 

Queen, knave, ten, dtc, lead queen; and if it wins, follow with knave. 

Queen, knave, nine, tftc, some players lead the smallest, others queen, and 
finesse nine in the second round. The queen is certainly best in trumps if ten 
is turned up to your right ; but in all other cases — in the author's opinion — ^the 
small one is best, unless with six or more of the suit, when the chances are that 
it is established in two rounds. By leading the smallest originally, you inform 
partner in the second round that you have led from strength (1, e), as otherwise 
you would lead the highest (3). 

Queen, knave, and two or more small ones, the lowest. You have numerical 
strength, and your object is not to take the chance of catching the king, but to 
establish the suit. You, therefore, leave the first trick to partner (1, «). 

In other suits of four at least, headed by queen, lead the lowest (1, e, f). 

Knave, ten, nine, dtc, lead knave. Some players lead knave from knave, ten, 
eight, d:c, ; but the smallest is best, except when in trumps nine is turned up to 
your right. 

In all other strong suits headed by knave, lead the lowest (1, e, /). In all suits 
of four cards or more without an honor, lead the lowest, except with ten, nine, 
eight, <jtc., when lead ten. Some players lead originally the lowest but one of 
numerically strong suits without an honor. This refinement, however, is purely 
conventional, and a discussion of its merits (which are chiefly negative) is quite 
unsuited to an elementary treatise. The advantage derived from it, unless with 
•flnusually fine players, is very slight. 

3, LEAD THE HIGHEST OP A WEAK SUIT. 

a. When it is your fate to open a \vcak suit, your object should 
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be to do as little harm as possible. You cannot expect to win 
many tricks, so you must do your best to assist or strengthen your 
partner by leading high or strengthening cards. For, by leading 
the highest of a weak suit, you take the only chance of keeping 
the strength in your partner's hand, should he happen to hold it 
(1, c, and 8, b). No doubt you are twice as likely to strengthen 
your adversaries, but with a wretchedly weak hand this cannot be 
avoided. 

Another reason for leading the highest of a w^eak suit is, that in 
the second round you inform your partner of the state of your 
hand (12), and he then plays to make what tricks he can in order 
to save the game. Thus, suppose your original lead is a nine, if, in 
the second round, your partner can infer that you hold a higher 
card in the suit, he knows that you led from strength (1, e)\ but, 
if, in the second round, you drop the eight, he is equally certain 
that you led originally the highest of a weak suit. If he is sure 
that you always lead from your strong suit originally, he knows 
you must have a very bad hand (12, a), 

b. When forced to lead originally from a weak hand, you should, if possible^ 
choose a suit in which you hold a sequence, such as queen, knave, ten ; queen, 
knave, and one small one ; knave, ten, and one other, and so on. King, queen, 
and one other is less eligible, as, by leading from it, it is two to one against your 
making two tricks in the suit ; but by holding it up it is an even chance. It 
does less harm, however, than leading from an utterly weak suit. If you have 
no sequence, lead from your strongest weak suit. Thus, two honors not in se- 
quence and one small one are better to lead from than ace or king and two small 
ones, and either of these than queen and two small ones. Lead from such suits 
in preference to three little cards, and lead the lowest ; you run the risk of mak- 
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ing your partner think you have led from numerical strength (1, c), but yon 
get compensatory advantages. By leading out the high card, you give up 
the bonmiand of the suit, and it is two to one against your partner^s being 
strong in it ; but, if he has shown strength in it, it is often right to lead the 
highest. 

Choose next suits headed by knave, ten or nine, with two or one small ones. 
Of these suits lead the highest. 

Ace and one other, king and one other, queen and one other, are very bad 
suits to lead from, as, by holding them up, you get a better chance of making a 
trick in the suit ; and, if it should be the adversaries* suit (the chances being 
two to one that it is), you keep the power of obstructing it, and of obtaining the 
lead at advanced periods of the hand (1, 6, and 4, g). When, however, you have 
any indication from the play that your partner is strong in the suit, lead it, if 
you have no suit of your own. You lead the highest, of course. 

c. If all your suits are weak, the le^ is very disadvantageous 
(1, h — c). It is true that you must hold one suit of four cards at 
least (1, €,) but it may so happen that your four card suit is com- 
posed of very small cards indeed, in which case you would prefer 
to open a suit stronger in commanding cards, though otherwise 
weak. With hands containing weak four suits and strong three 
suits, a choice of suit is sometimes difficult. Every one can see 
that ace, king, and queen, is a stronger suit than five, four, three, 
two ; but as we descend in one scale and ascend in the otlier, there 
comes a point where commanding and numerical strength (1, a) 
nearly or quite balance. Though, however, in some few cases it is 
next to impossible to decide between the claims of two suits ; with 
such the expectation of gain or loss is about the same, whichever 
suit is selected. 

There is another situation in which you may be forced to open 
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a numerically weak suit, viz., when your only four card suit is the 
trump suit. You would then generally open one of the other suits 
as a smaller evil than leading a trump (13, e), 

4. AVOID CHANGING SUITS. 

a. The foregoing principles, though stated in respect of the original lead, 
apply, also, to leads generally ; but, at advanced periods of the hand, their appli" 
cation is more or less modified by inferences from the previous play. 

When you obtain the lead after one or more tricks have been 
playedy the question arises, whether or not you should open afresh suit. 
If you have had the lead before, it is generally advisable to pursue 
your original lead, for you thus take the best chance of establish- 
ing your suit, and you open a fresh suit to a disadvantage (1, 1 — c). 

The fall of the cards in the previous rounds may cause you to alter your 
game. Thus, the previous play may have already established your suit, or may 
have so nearly establislied it as to justify you in leading trumps (13, c); or your 
partner may have shown a very strong suit, or a strong trump hand, which may 
modify your game. Again, your partner may prove utterly weak in your suit ; 
you would then often discontinue it, unless holding the winning cards or a se- 
quence, because, with these exceptions, your continuing it gives the adversary 
the opportunity of finessing against your partner, and of cutting up your suit ; 
or you may sometimes discontinue a suit if you suspect it will be trumped by a 
hand you do not want to force (15, a — h) ; but, failing such indications, it is best 
to pursue the original lead. 

h. If you have not had the lead before, it is in most cases ad- 
visable to open your strong suit, if you possess great strength in 
any suit, for you open such suit to advantage (1, a — c) ; but with 
weak or only moderately strong suits, which you open to a disad- 
vantage, you would often do better to return your partner's origi- 
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nal lead, or to lead up to the weak suit of your right-hand adversary, 
or through the strong suit of your left-hand adversary. 

If your partner has had a lead, and you are thoroughly conversant with the 
Bystem of leading developed in Sections 2 and 3, you know by the value of the 
card he has led whether he is strong or weak in that suit, unless he has led an 
equivocal card, which is led from both strong and weak suits. In this case, if 
you hare no evidence from your own hand, or from the fall of the cards, you 
presume, with a good partner, that he has led from strength. But you mostly 
have some evidence ; for instance, if he leads a nine originally, he has led from 
king, queen, knave, ten, nine, from king, knave, ten, nine (vide Analysis of 
Leads, 2, 6), or from the highest of a weak suit (3, a). If you hold, or either 
adversary plays, king, or knav«, or ten, you know that your partner has led the 
highest of a weak suit. But in the absence of these cards, and especially if the 
nine wins the first round, or forces ace or queen from the fourth hand, you may 
conclude that your partner's lead was from strength, and you would do perfectly 
right to return it. 

c. When, however, you have won the first trick in your partner's 
lead cheaply, you must be cautious in returning it, as the strength 
must be between your partner and your right-hand adversary. 

For example, say a (alpha), j8 (beta), y (gamma), 8 (delta), are the four players, 
dnd that they sit in this order round the table, so that a leads and 5 is last player. 
If a leads a small card of a plain suit, jS plays a small one, and y (third player) 
puts on his best card, the queen, which wins the trick, it is clear that 5 can have 
neither ace nor king ; a cannot have both, or he would have led one, therefore jS 
must have one of them at least ; and if y returns the lead, he leads up to $*s 
strength, and cuts up his partner's suit. 

d. By observing the card led by either adversary, you can tell 
whether he has led from strength or weakness (4, b) ; so, also, you 
can judge from the card played third hand by the adversary, whether 
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he is weak, it being presumed that the third player puts on his 
best (8, a). It is advantageous to lead up to a weak suit, because 
you compel the second hand to put on a high card, or give your 
partner the opportunity of finessing. It is generally less advan- 
tageous to lead through a strong suit, because you cannot be sure 
*hat the second hand is not very strong, nor that the fourth hand 
is weak, and you may be establishing the adversaries' sjiit and get- 
ting rid of the command of it from your partner's hand. 

e. When you have led a strengthening card (3), and it wins the 
trick, you can rarely do better than continue with your next highest 

For example, from queen, knaye, and three yfJu lead the queen, which goes 
round. It hardly requires to be stated that you make the best possible use of 
your suit by continuing with the knave. When your strengthening card does 
not win, the course of the play is the only guide as to whether you continue 
the suit. The application of the considerations advanced in this section will in' 
form you where the strong and weak suits lie, and you will act accordingly, giv- 
ing your partner his strong suit, or, if he has not shown one leading up to the 
^eak suit of the right-hand adversary, or through the strong suit of the left-hand 
adversary. Thus, it is generally right if you are led up to originally, and your 
right-hand adversary shows great weakness in the suit, and you have no decid- 
edly strong suit of your own to return the lead up to the weak band. 

/. Towards the close of a hand, inference from the fall of the cards (18) some- 
times causes departure from the rules here laid down respecting the lead (1-3). 
( Vide Hand iii. Trick iv., and Hand xxi. Trick ix.) In the same Hand (xxi. Trick 
xi.) is a position in which it is right to lead the lowest of a weak suit. 

g. It has seveiid times been assumed that it is advantageous to have the lead 
at advanced periods of a hand ; we now see one principal reason why it is so. 
The leader knows by observation where the strong and the weak suits lie, and 
can (by following the practice explained in this section) strengthen his partner 
and weaken his opponents. 
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In the second round of a suit, 



5. RETURN THE LOWEST OF A FOUR SUIT, THE HIGHEST OF A 

THREE SUIT. 

a. Because, in the first place, you started with numerical strength 
in the suit, and you therefore keep what power you can in your 
hand(l, e) ; in the second case, you return the best to strengthen 
your pf^rtner (3, a). If you discard one of a four suit, and are left 
with two only at the time you return it, you have destroyed the 
numerical power of your suit, and must therefore treat it as a weak 
suit, and return the highest. 

b. The advantages of jthis principle are numerous. In the case 
that you and your partner are both numerically strong, the return 
of the lowest prevents him from finessing in a suit which must be 
trumped third round ; if you only are strong and your partner is 
weak, he supports your strong suit by not finessing in it. If your 
hand is weak, you naturally return a suit in which you infer that 
your partner is strong. You then return a strengthening card to 
get rid of a high card of your partner's strong suit, and you enable 
him to finesse and to keep the command in his own hand (I, e), 

c. It is true that, with two small cards only (say the five and the six), you 
do not strengthen your partner by returning the six. But there is a more 
refined advantage in keeping to the principle even with small cards — you enable 
a good partner to calculate how many you have left of the suit^ and often where 
the remainder of it lies. Thus, your partner leads a small card of a suit of which 
you have king, three, and two. You, as third player, put^n the king. If you 
return the suit you return the three, when it ought to be inferred that you have 
returned the smallest of a suit of four or more, or that you have no more of the 
suit left, or the two only. When your two comes down in the third round, it 
ought to be certain that you have no more. If your partner has confidence in 
3 
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you, he can often calculate what you have left before the third round is played ; 
thus, in the above instance, your partner, not having the two himself, and seeing 
that it does not drop from the adversaries, concludes, with tolerable certainty, 
that you have the two and no more. 

There are two exceptions to the principle above stated , 1. When you hold 
the winning card, you return it in all cases, lest it should be trumped in the 
third roimd ; and, 2. When you hold the second and third best, you return 
the highest. Thus, suppose you have queen, knave, ten, and one small one of 
a suit of which your partner leads a small one, you (third hand) put on the ten, 
which is won by, say the ace. If you afterwards return the suit, you should 
return the queen, for you not only force out the king, if against you, but you 
also retain the power of eventually letting in your partner, should he have led 
from great numerical strength (1, a), which you lose if you return the small one 
(10, b). 



THE SECOND IIA^^D. 

In the first round of a suit, you should generally, 

6. PLAY YOUR LOWEST CARD SECOND HAND. 

a. You presume the first hand has led from strength (1), and 
if you have a high card in his suit, you lie over him when it is led 
again ; whereas, if you play your high card second hand, you get 
rid of a commanding card of the adversaries' suit, and when it is 
returned, the original leader finesses against you. Besides this, the 
third player will put on his highest card (vide Play of Third Hand, 
8), and, if it is better than yours, you have wasted power to no 
purpose. 

b. If however, you have a sequence of high cards, you should 
put on one of the sequence second hand, for if you pass the trick 
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altogether, the third hand may win with a very low card, or may 
force a commanding card from your partner. The objection to 
playing an unsupported high card does not apply, as the leader 
cannot successfully finesse against you ui the next round. 

With a moderate sequence, such as queen, knave ; knave, ten ; 
ten nine, you cover if you are numerically weak (1, a) ; but, other- 
wise, you pass a small card led, agreeably to the principle already 
discussed (1, e and 3), that in weak suits you play to strengthen 
your partner, but in strong ones you leave him to help you. 

For instance, the leader (a) has king, ten, nine, eight, seven of a suit ; the 
second player (jS) has queen, knave, and one small one ; the fourth player (5 
has ace and two small ones, a leads the seven ; jS should cover with the knave ; 
if he does not, the seven forces 8*s ace. It is true that this happens also if 
fi passes the seven with queen, knave, and two small ones ; but jS, in this case, 
has a guard to his queen and knave, and is left with the two best cards after the 
•econd round of the suit. 

With a sequence smaller than ten, nine, the advantage of covering is very 
■mall, and there is some fear of its being taken to indicate a desire for a trump 
lead (13, *)• 

7. WIN WITH THE LOWEST OF A SEQUENCE. 

a. When you do not head a trick, you throw away your lowest 
card to economise your strength. Thus, with queen and two 
small ones, you would not throw the queen to king led. As 
between small cards only, and cards of a squence, young players 
mostly commit the error of supposing that their discard is of no 
consequence. Nor is it probably as regards merely the chance of 
making tricks; but it is of grccat importance in affording informa- 
tion to partner (12). 
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Thus, suppose the players to be aa before, a, /3, 7, 8 ; o leads the three of a 
suit, fi plays the five, y the four. It ought to be certain that 7 has no more of 
the suit, it being presumed that he, not being able to head the trick, throws 
away his smallest. If he afterwards plays the two, and it turns out that he 
previously played the four through carelessness (13, ».), his partner loses confi- 
dence, and gives up all hopes of drawing correct inferences from his play. 

The principle applies equally to sequences. Thus, say knave is led, and 
you (second hand) hold ace and king ; if you put on the king, your partner 
gains the very important information that you have the ace also. For knave 
is not led from ace, knave, &c. (vide Analysis of Leads, 2, 6), so the leader 
cannot have the ace ; the third hand cannot have it, or he would win the king ; 
and the fourth, not having it himself, infers that you have it. If you put on 
the ace, not only could he not tell that you have the king, but would presume 
that it lay with the adversary. The principle, though stated for the sake of 
convenience in respect of the second hand, applies to the third and fourth hands 
also. 

b. Analysis of play of second hand in detail. 

AcCy hing^ d:c,, put on king ; in trumps it is often right to leave the chance 
of the first trick to partner. With queen also, you are so strong that you should 
not pass the trick even in trumps. 

Ace, king, knave, play king. If the second round comes from the original 
leader, you will then know whether his lead was from strength or weakness 
(4, d), and will finesse or not accordingly. 

Ace, queen, knave, play knave ; with ten also, or others belonging to the 
sequence, the lowest of it. If, in trumps, king is turned up to your left, of 
course ace should be put ou ; obvious alterations on account of the trump card 
will not be mentioned in future. 

Ace, queen, ten, put on queen, as you thus make certain of .two tricks, unless 
you arc led through twice, and both king and knave lie over you. In trumps^ 
the ten. With ace, queen, and small ones, the smallest, unless knave is led by 
a good player, when put on ace. It is useless to cover with the queen, as the 
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leader cannot have king (2, b). This requires modification towards the close of 
a hand, for then the leader might have the king (4,/). 

Aee^ knave, ten, cfcc, play the smallest ; in trumps, the ten. For in trumps 
a small one is generally led from king, queen, &c., but in plain suits the king 
is led. If, then, in a plain suit, a small one is led, either king or queen must 
be in the third or fourth hand, and no good is got by covering. With ace, 
knave f and one or more small ones, it is similarly useless to cover, with the 
knave second hand. 

King, queen, and others, play queen. In trumps, the smallest, unless you 
have ten also, or only three in suit. 

King, knave, ten, <kc., the lowest of the knave sequence. 

With queen, knave, <&c., knave, ten, dtc, ten, nine, <tc., play as directed at 6, 6. 

With ace, queen, and great numerical strength (1, a), put on queen if weak 
in trumps, a small one, if strong. With ace and four small ones generally pass 
the first trick, unless the game is in a critical state (lY), and you are weak in 
trumps ; if you suspect a single card it is often right to put on ace. 

If a small card is led, and you hold an honor and one small card, pass the 
trick as a rule ; for, by putting on the honor, you expose your weakness, and 
enable the original leader to finesse in the second round (6, a). The exceptions 
are when the circumstances of a hand cause you to grasp at any chance of 
getting the lead, as when you want to stop a lead of trumps ; and in the case 
of ace, or king, or queen, and one small one, when one trick wins or saves a 
particular point, and strength in trumps has been declared against you. In 
trumps, if king or queen \a turned up, and it is only singly guarded (i. e., if 
you have only one other trump), it is generally best to put the tum-up on 
second hand, as the leader is sure to underplay (9, d), and the third hand to 
finesse. If you hold king or queen singly guarded, and a superior honor is 
turned up, it is clear that, if it is to your right, you gain an advantage by 
putting on your king or queen ; if to your left, the reverse. With queen 
and another, your partner having turned up ace or king, put on queen second 
band. 

If a strengthening card is led (e.g., nine or ten), and your highest is queen^ 
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knave, or ten, with numerical weakness (1, a), it is bes^ to cover. If an honor 
is ledy and you have a higher hqnor and numerical weakness, cover it, except 
do not put ace on knave. With one honor and numerical strength, you should 
pass an honor led, except it is king or queen, and you have the ace. Some 
players pass queen led if they hold ace, ten, &c., or king, ten, and one small 
one, but it is better to cover. When you have a fourchette, cover of course ; 
thus, if knave is led, and you have queen, ten, &c., put on the queen. 

c. In the second round of a suit, if you have the winning card, you should in 
plain suits nearly always put it on second hand; but in trumps not, unless you 
want to stop the lead, as your winning trump must make, and, by passing it 
you perhaps enable your partner to make a third-best trump (10, d, and 13, e). 

If you are led through in the second round of a suit, you should often put on 
the third-best card, if you conjecture from previous play that the second best is 
to your right. You thus save your partner's hand if he holds the best. For 
instance, if knave is led in the first round, and your partner (then second 
player) puts on king, which wins the trick, it is clear (if the ten is your best) 
that your partner has the ace, for the third player could not win the king, and 
the leader could not have led from knave, ace (2, 6), If your right-hand adver- 
sary afterwards returns the suit through you, you should put on the ten. 



THE THIRD HAND. 



In the first round of a suit, you should generally, 

8. PLAY YOUR HIGHEST CARD THIRD HAND. 

a. In order to strengthen your partner. You presume that he 
leads from his strong suit, and wants to get the winning cards oi 
it out of his way (1, e) ; you, therefore, do not finesse {vide 
Tech]sical Terms), but play your highest, remembering that you 
play the lowest of a sequence (7). 
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With ace, queeu (and, of course, ace, queen, knave, &c., in sequence) you 
do finesse, for, in this case, if the king is in the fourtli hand, it must make, un- 
less single, which is very improbable ; and by putting on the ace, you make the 
king good, if against you. In trumps you may finesse ace, knave, if an honor 
is turned up to your right. Some players finesse knave with king, knave, 
&c. ; but it is contrary to -principle to finesse in your partner's strong suit 
(1, a-^). 

L If your partner leads a strengthening card, the case is dif 
ferent. If it is an equivocal card, and you have no indication as 
to its being from strength or weakness (4, b,) you presume it is 
from strength and do not finesse. But if it is probable that your 
partner has led from a weak suit, then you may finesse king, knave, 
<fcc., or pass his card altogether, so as not to give up the entire 
command of the suit. 

For instance, you would not put ace on your partner's queen, for you thus 
part with ace and queen for one trick, and leave the winning card against you ; 
also, with ace, knave, and one small one, if ten is led originally, you would pass 
it, and so on. If you have considerable strength in a suit in which a strength 
ening card is led to you, you must be guided as to the finesse by your strength 
in trumps ; thus, if your pai-tner leads knave of a suit in which you hold ace, 
king, and small ones, if you have an average hand and four trumps, you may 
pass the knave, but with only three trumps you should not. 

c. In the second round of a suit, if you (third player) hold second and fourth 
best, you may nearly always finesse ; for you conclude that the winning card is 
over you in the fourth hand, since your partner has not led it, and the second 
player has not put it on. If the third best lies over you also, you cannot pre- 
vent the tenace from making, and your only chance, therefore, is to finesse. Thus, 
if you lead a small card from queen, ten, and two small ones, your partner wins 
the first trick with the king, and returns a small one. The ace is certainly to 
your left, you therefore finesse the ten, for, if your left-hand adversary holds 
ace and kaivc he must make them both ; but otherwise, your ten forces the ace. 
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and jou are left with the best. In trumps the winning card is often held up 
by the adversary, but you must submit to this contingency, and generally 
finesse. 

d. It is of no use to finesse against your right-hand adversary if 
he has shown weakness. 

For instance, if the second hand has none of the suit led, and does not trump 
it, you (third hand) should not finesse a miyor tenace. This often occurs in the 
second or third round of a suit ; also, if your partner (third player) has won a 
trick very cheaply, and the suit is returned, it is rarely of any use to finesse if 
you have the winning card. 

In some few positions, however, it is«necessary to finesse, even if the second 
player holds nothing. Thus, your partner leads a knave and the second hand 
renounces ; if you (third player) hold king, it is useless to cover, as ace, queen, 
in the fourth hand must make. Again, you have king and two small trumps ; 
your partner leads a small one ; and the second hand renounces. K you want 
one trick to win or save the game (IT), you (third player) play a small trump, 
when the fourth player must lead up to your king guarded. 

e. The state of the game and of the score will often direct as to 
a finesse late in a hand (17). 

Thus, if you hold a winning card, and want one trick to save or win the 
game, of course you should not run any risk. A finesse against one card even 
is generally wrong, if by playing otherwise you prevent the adversary from scor- 
ing three or five, or if you insure the odd trick by not finessing, as that makes 
a diflference of two to the score. In the opposite case, of course, a finesse is 
right (sometimes even against more than one card), if its success gives you the 
odd trick, or puts you into the score of three or five (17). 

The considerations as to finessing, and the couree of play generally, that 
come in as the hand proceeds, arc so complicated, and depend so much on in- 
ferences from previous play, and the state of the score, that it is impossible to 
lay down rules of universal application. A few e:kemplifications of the conduct 
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of the hand at advanced periods; will be found at 17 and 18, and more in the 
illustrative games. 



THE FOURTH HAND. 

The play of the fourth hand being, with rare exceptions, confined to 
winning the trick, if he can, involves no further development of general prin- 
ciples. 

The exceptional cases, where the fourth hand should not win the trick though 
be can, or should win his partner^s trick in order to get the lead, depend so 
much on the previous fall of the cards, that they can best be illustrated in the 
hands. 



In the foregoing chapters it has often been incidentally stated that you 
should — 

9. KEEP THE COMMAND OF YOUR ADVERSARY'S SUIT ; and 

10. GET RID OP THE COMMAND OP YOUR PARTNER'S SUIT. 

a. The reasons will be obvious to those who are familiar with 
the principles in the previous pages; in the first case (9), yoii 
obstruct the adversaries' suit and prevent their establishing it ; in 
the second case (10), you assist in clearing the suit for your 
partner. 

Thus, with ace and queen only of a suit led by your partner, if you win 
with the queen, play out the ace at once ; but if the suit is led by your adver- 
sary, keep the ace in your hand. Unsound players often play out the winning 
card of the opponent's suit in hopes of trumping the next round. This is 
just what the adversaries want ; they then draw the trumps and bring in the 
Buit. 

b. In order to get rid, at the proper moment, of the command of suits in 
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which jour partner has strength, you need to .pay exact attention to the cards 
previously played, and often to argue ingeniously from them. For example : — 
1. From ace, queen, and two small cards, you lead the smallest; the second 
hand renounces ; your partner plays the nine ; the fourth hand wins with the 
king, which shows that he has neither ten nor knave. If the fourth hand re- 
turns the suit, you (then second player) should play the queen and not the small 
one, for your partner must have, at least, ten and knave, and if he originally 
had five of the suit, you get out of his way. 2. Your hand contains four cards 
— viz. : ace and one small spade (spades have never been led), and two losing 
diamonds ; your partner has nothing but spades, of which he leads the king. 
If you pass it, you make certain of winning two tricks only, for the winning 
diamonds are against you in one hand ; but if you win your partner's king and 
return the small one, you retain the certainty of two tricks, and get a chance of 
making three or four. 

c. You help your partner to get rid of the command of your suit by leading 
the lowest of head sequences, when you want him to win your card if he can, 
as from king, queen, knave, ten (2, b). Again, suppose you are left with knave 
ten, and others of a suit, of which your partner can only have king and another 
(ace and queen being out), though it is uncertain whether he does hold the king. 
You would cause him to get rid of the king by leading the ten ; whereas, if you 
led the knave, he probably would not part with the king. 

d. Experienced players frequently endeavour to obtain the 
entire command (vide Technical Terms) of their suit by under* 
playing. Underplay is keeping up the winning card, generally in 
the second round of a suit, as by leading a low card, though hold- 
ing the best. 

Thus, suppose a small trump is led, and you, fourth player, hold ace, knave, 
and three small ones, and you win with one of the small ones. If you return a 
small trump, you will very likely cause your left-hand adversary to believe that 
your partner has the ace ; consequently, if your left-hand adversary has the king, 
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he will not put it on, jour partner will win the second round with the queen, or 
perhaps with a still smaller card, and you will retain the command of the trump 
suit. 

Underplay is an extempore stratagem depending on observation of the pre- 
Yious fall of the cards, and, therefore, only capable of explanation by examples. 
Here is a somewhat complicated one ; a, finding his partner strong in trumps 
(13 — 16), leads the seven. The king is put on by fi (second hand), which 7 
(third hand) wins, holding ace, queen, ten, nine, eight. It is evident to y that a*s 
seven was his highest trump, as the only higher one not in ys hand is the knave, 
and a would never lead the seven from knave, seven (3). The king having been 
put on second hand, y concludes that fi holds at most one small trump more 
The knave is, therefore, in 8^s hand, and 7, by leading the eight in the second 
round, would probably win the trick, and, unless 8 had four trumps originally, 
would catch the knave with the ace in the third round. (Further examples of 
underplay occur in Hands xvi. and xviii.) 

Young players should be on their guard against this manoeuvre, particularly 
when second hand in the second round of a suit they hold the second best card 
guarded, and the leader has been playing a strong game (as by leading trumps), 
and is left with the long trump, or is certiun to be able to obtain the lead again. 
Then it is often right for second hand to stick on a singly-guarded second-best 
card, especially if that is the only chance of making it. Thus, in the case stated 
in the previous paragraph, the only chance of making the knave, if singly guard- 
ed, is to put it on second hand, for if the ace with small ones is over 8 in a^s 
(now the third) hand, a is sure to finesse. Again, take this case : a leads the 
six of diamonds, $ with knave, ten, and a small one, puts on the ten (7, 6), 7 
plays the king, and 8 wins it with the ace. Presently a obtains the lead again, 
and leads the eight of diamonds, a having led the lowest of his suit in the first 
i*onnd, must have led from a strong suit (1, e), headed in this case by the queen, 
and is underplaying with, probably, queen and nine in his hand, p should ob- 
lerve this, and in the second round should win the eight with the knave. 

Refusing to play the winning card in the first and second rounds of a suit, 
commonly called holding up, is in fact a species of underplay. For example : 
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Tramps are led ; the third player wins with the ace, and returns the suit through 
your hand. If you are left with king and one small one, you should play the 
small one, unless the circumstances of the hand render it very advantageous 
to you to stop the trump lead. .The original trump leader, thinking the king is 
in your partner^s hand, will probably finesse, and enable your partner to make the 
third best trump. If your partner has neither second nor third best trump, no 
harm is done, as you can then only make one trick, however you play. Again, 
ten tricks are played out, and each player is left with three cards of a suit not 
opened. If the second player puts on the queen (from which it may be in- 
ferred that he holds the king also (7, b), the third hand should not cover with 
the ace. For by winning the trick, he must lead up to king guarded ; but by 
passing it, he leaves the lead with the second player, and takes the best chance 
of making two tricks. One more example will suffice : a has the last trump, 
and ace and four small cards of a suit not led. The adversary now leads the 
king and queen of that suit, a should pass them both ; by so doing he will 
probably make three tricks in the suit. 



When you cannot follow suit, you should 

11. DISCARD FROM YOUR WEAKEST SUIT. 

a. You weaken a suit by discarding from it, and lessen the 
number of long cards you might otherwise establish; but you do 
no harm by weakening suits in which you are already weak. 
You, at the same time, afford information to your partner, origi- 
nal discard meaning weakest suit, just as original lead means 
strongest suit. 

b. You may sometimes be forced to discai^l from a strong suit. Though 
this seriously deceives a good partner, it is often better than unguarding an 
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honor. IF you have a weak hand, and the game is in danger (17), you must 
keep guards to your high cards, instead of holding in a long suit, which you 
can never establish. Again, it is often wroDg to discard a siugle card, for, if 
it is your adversaries' suit, it exposes your weakness in the first round, and 
enables the adversary to finesse against you, and to cut up your partner's ; and, 
if it is your partner's suit, it prevents your giving it to him when you get the 
lead. 

When your left-hand adversary will have the lead next round, you may pos- 
sibly induce him to lead up to you if you discard from a suit in which you hold 
a tenace. You must be on your guard against this trick, and not necessarily 
lead up to the discard of your right-hand opponent. 

In order to distinguish between natural and forced discards, you should take 
into consideration the aspect of the game at the time of the discard. If the 
person discarding has been playing a strong game (e. g.y refusing to be forced, 
14, or leading trumps, 13), you may conclude that the discard was from a weak 
Buit ; on the other hand, the discard of a player who has not shown strength 
may very probably be intended to conceal weakness (12), or to guard it. 

c. The same principle applies to trumping as to discarding. The weaker you 
are in trumps, the better it is for you to make a little one by tnunping, as will 
be further explained at 14. 



12, AFFORD INFORMATION BY YOUR PLAY. 

a. It is found by experience to be far more important, with 
"rare exceptions, to inform your partner than to deceive your 
adversaries. 

All players admit that it is an advantage to inform your partner of strength 
(1, a) in your own suits, though some advise playing dark with strength in the 
adversaries' suits. For instance, with ace, king, knave, second hand, they say, 
put on the ace, to induce the left-hand adversary to lead the suit again, under 
the impression that you are weak. But if you are numerically weak hi the 
3uit, it is lo your advantage that it should not be led again (1, 6, and 9); and 
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otherwise your partner may trump the second roand, thinking you have not the 
king. 

Although it is somewhat disadvantageous to exhibit your weakness to your 
adversaries, yet this is less disadvantageous than deceiving your partner. You 
should, therefore, conceal weakness as long as possible ; your partner, knowing 
that the chances are considerably against your possessing strength in any given 
suit (1, 6), will presume that you are not strong in suits which you refrain from 
leading, and in suits which the adversaries lead, unless the fall of the cards 
shows the contrary (1, 6-e, and 3). When forced to open weak suits (3) you do 
less harm by acknowledging weakness than by pretending to strength, and so 
taking in your partner, together with the opponents. Moreover, when you, a 
sound player, open a weak suit originally, your partner knows that you have a 
very bad hand (3, a), and will shape his play accordingly, playing rather to make 
tricks early and to save the game, than to bring in a suit (12 and IT). This is 
the only advantage of exhibiting weakness. Again, discarding is generally a 
sign of weakness in the suit discarded. But there are many positions (pointed 
out at 11) in which you should discard, so as to hide weakness. Further, when 
your partner has shown great weakness, and you have to play a desperate game, 
almost any expedient is justifiable. For, when all the winning cardd are between 
you and the adversaries, your partner cannot obtain the lead, and hence your 
deceiving him is of no consequence ; and this is just the time when you may 
advantageously play so as to mystify the opponents. 

You inform your partner by following the recognized practice 
of the game (1 — 18). If you adhere to this you will soon geti 
the reputation of playing an intelligible game, and you will have 
an amount of confidence reposed in you that will more than 
counterbalance the advantage of occasionally exhibiting your weak- 
ness. After three or four rounds, a good partner will know pretty 
well what your strength is, and will Rave a good deal of infor- 
mation respecting your hand ; so much so, that towards the close 
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of a hand, two skilful players against two unskilful ones have 
almost the same advantage as though the former had seen each 
other's card^, and the latter had not. 

Unsound players often deceive unintentionally, and all players sometimes 
with intention. It is necessary to be on your guard against drawing inferences 
too rigidly. 

b. There are some ways of conveying information which have not been ex-* 
plained. One is to keep the turn-up card in hand as lofig as possible ; thus, 
having turned up the five, and holding the six, trump with the six in preference. 
An exception to this rule is when you are very weak in trumps, and the adver- 
saries have shown great strength in them, because then, if the adversaries know 
you have the turn-up card in your hand, they will draw it (18). By leading the 
lowest of a head sequence of winning trumps you convey information ; thus, 
with ace, king, queen, knave, lead knave and queen, and when they win, your 
partner will see that you have four by honors ; but did you lead out king and 
queen, as in plain suits, he could tell nothing about the knave. So also, if all 
the honors are out, and you lead, c.g.y from ten, nine, lead the nine. You 
may pursue the same method in plain suits when your partner has no more 
trumps, and with any head sequence when you want him to win it (10, <?.), or 
are sure he cannot, and also when the fourth hand has already renounced (vide 
Technical Terms) in the suit led. Por instance, you have queen, knave, ten, 
and a small trump, and your partner turns up the nine ; you lead the small one^ 
and your partner's nine forces the king. It is now clear that your partner has 
not the ace, as he would never finesse ace, nine. If you next lead the ten, it 
forces the ace, and your partner is informed that you hold queen and knave. 

If you have the complete command of a suit, you can publish the fact by 
discarding the highest of it — the presumption being that you would never 
throw away a winning card with a losing one in your hand. If you discard a 
second-best card, you ought to have no more of the suit, for with the best also 
you would discard that, and with a smaller one you would discard that. By 
winning with the highest, and returning the lowest of a sequence (more espe- 
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cially fourth hand), you show that you have the intermediate cards. Thus, with 
ace, king, queen, fourth hand, you would win with the ace and return the queen. 



TRUMPS. (13.) 

a. The management of trumps is perhaps the most difficult, certainly the 
most important, of all points at whist. Before discussing the special uses of 
trumps, we may observe that in some few hands (vide Hands v. vii. xix. and 
xxii.) trumps are led like plain suits, because they are your strongest suit, and 
you prefer leading them to opening a weak suit (1, h-c). The principles already 
discussed, which guide us to the most favourable chances for making tricks in a 
suit, apply to trumps equally with other suits. The privilege, however, enjoyed 
by the trump suit of winning every other, causes some modifications of detail 
(noticed at 2, 6). For, since the winniug trumps must make tricks, you play a 
more backward game in the trump suit. Thus, with ace, king, and small trumps, 
you lead a small one, by which you obtain an increased chance of making tricks 
in the suit (1, e\ and you keep the command of it, and must have the lead after 
tlie third round, the advantage of which will be presently explained (13, c). 
Even if your partner is so weak in trumps that the opponent wins the first trick 
very cheaply, no harm accrues ; for the opponent then has to open a suit up to 
you or your partner (1, c). 

In the great majority of hands, trumps are applied to their 
special uses, viz. : 1. To disarm the opponents, and so prevent their 
trumping your winning cards ; and 2, to trump the winning cards 
of the adversaries. In order to comprehend when trumps may be 
most profitably applied to the first, and when to the second of these 
uses, we must first clearly perceive the objects aimed at through- 
out the hand. The scheme of all sound players, then, is this : to 
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establish a suit, to exhaust the adversaries' trumps, and to retain 
the long trump or a certain winning card to get the lead again, and 
bring in the suit ; they also endeavor to obstruct similar designs 
of the opponents. It follows that you should 

13. LEAD TRUMPS WHEN VERY STRONG IN THEM. 

b. It cannot be too strongly impressed that the primary use of 
strength in trumps is to draw the adversaries^ trumps for the bring' 
ing in of your own or your partner'' s long suit. With great strength 
in trumps (five or more, 1, a), you may proceed at once to disarm 
the opponents, and lead trumps without waiting to establish a suit. 
For, with fiv^ trumps or more, the chance of your succeeding in 
drawing the other trumps, and of being left with the long trumps 
{vide Technical Terms) is so considerable that you may then al- 
most always lead trumps, whatever your other cards. 

e. This point is much misunderstood even by pretty good players. It is often 
said, ^^ Strength in trumps is no reason for leading them, unless you have a good 
suit as well." If both you and your partner are devoid of good cards, you 
cannot make tricks ; but should your partner hold one good suit out of the three, 
you will very likely bring it in for him by leading from strength in trumps. For 
even if you have a poor hand out of trumps, you will discover in the course of 
play (i.e, by the suits led or discarded by the other players) what your partner's 
suit is, and will be able to lead it to him each time you get the lead with your 
long trumps. Besides, if your hand is weak out of trumps, you are placed in 
the disadvantageous position of leading from a weak suit (1, c) unless you lead 
trumps. It is the opinion of the author, that with the original lead and five 
trumps, you should almost always lead one ; with six, invariably. Even with 
six small trumps, and six small cards of anothei* suit, the cbimces are in favour 
of the trump lead, though some players deny this. 
4 
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d. You should not be deterred from leading trumps because an honor is 
turned up to your right, nor necessarily lead them because the same happens to 
your lefl ; either is proper if the circumstances of the hand require it, but neither 
otherwise. To illustrate this proposition, take this hand : ace, queen, and three 
small spades (trumps), three small hearts, three small clubs, and two small 
diamonds. The king of spades is turned up fourth hand. The best lead is the 
smallest trump, notwithstanding that you have a certain finesse over the king. 
A little consideration will render this apparent. By leading the trump suit 
originally, you obtain the advantages just enumerated (13, c), and make the 
dealer open a suit up to your partner. Your partner, as soon as he gets the lead, 
will return the trump (13, ^), and you thus obtain the command of trumps 
whether the king was forced out in the first round or not. This situation is a 
severe test of the true principles of the lead (1). 

e. Bearing in mind the severe consequences of leaving the adver- 
sary with the long trump (13, a), you must be cautious in leading 
trumps if with less than five ; four trumps and a moderate hand 
not justifying a trump lead. You should, instead, lead originally 
your strong plain suit, and if you establish it, and the adversaries 
do not meantime show any great strength, you may then, with four 
trumps, mostly venture a trump lead. At this point, it is difficult 
to judge exactly what strength, in other suits, justifies a trump lead; 
examples, accompanied by remarks, occur in the hands. With only 
four trumps you may generally finesse more freely in the second and 
third rounds of trumps than you would in plain suits (7, c)*. In 
plain suits an unsuccessful finesse may result in the best being 
afterwards trumped, which cannot happen in trumps. Moreover, by 
finessing, you keep the winning trump, and so obtain the lead after 
the third round. ITiis is especially important when you have a suit 
established and but four trumps. Here you should generally not 
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merely finesse in the second round, but hold up the winning trump 
(10, d), and sometimes at this juncture refuse to part with it even 
if the trump lead comes from the adversary. 

An example will render this more clear. The leader (a), has ace, and three 
small trumps, a stroDg suit, headed by ace, king, queen, and a probable trick, 
say king and another, in a third suit a should first lead the king of his suit 
and then a trump. With great strength in trumps, it is best to lead trumps 
without fihowiDg a suit (13, &-c). Your partner will discover in the course of 
play what your suit is (13, c). But in leading from moderate strength in trumps, 
and ace, king, &c., of another suit, it is generally right to show your suit first. 
In the hand before us, if y (a^s partner) wins the first trick in trumps, and re- 
turns it, a should not part, with his ace. When a or 7 obtain the lead again, 
they play a third* round of trumps, which, being won by the ace, enables a to get 
the first force {vide Technical Terms), and to bring in his suit. Nothing short 
of five trumps in one hand against you can prevent this. You must be prepared 
for similar tactics on the part of the adversaries, and not conclude that they 
have not the best trump because they suflfer you to win the first or second 
round (7, c). 

/. Trump leads, without strength in trumps, can only be right 

in consequence of some special circumstance in the state of the 

game, or of the score (17 and 18). 

For instance, great commanding strength in all the plain suits may call for 
a trump lead ; or it may be necessitated to stop a cross-ruff, present or contin- 
gent, in which case it is generally advisable to take out two rounds if possible ; so 
with the winmng trump you play it out, whatever your others are. Again, if 
you have a wretched hand, and you are love to three or four, you assume that 
the game is lost, unless your partner is very strong ; and if he is very strong, the 
trump is the best lead for him. This doctrine is frequently carried to excess, as, 
by concealing your weakness (12, a), you often stand a better chance of saving 
a point, if not the game. If, therefore, you have one four suit, headed by an 
hoi or, you would generally do better to choose that. 
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g. The trump lead is so much more important than any other 
that you should almost always return your partner's lead of trumps 
immediately, especially if he is a sound player, except he has led 
from weakness (13, /), when you are not bound to return it unless 
it suits your hand. 

A. If you find one of the adversaries without a trump, you should mostly 
proceed to establish your long suit, and abstain from drawing two trumps for 
one : to say nothing of the probability that the adversary who has not renounced 
is unusually strong in trumps. Besides, when he has the lead, he will very 
likely lead trumps in order to draw two for one ; and it is more* advantageous to 
you that the lead should come from him. On the other hand, if your partner 
has no trump, it is often right to endeavour to weaken the adversaries by con- 
tinuing even their trump lead. 

i. It is a common artifice, if you wish a trump to be led, to drop a high card 
to the adversary's lead, to induce him to believe that you will trump it next 
round, whereupon the leader will very likely change the suit, and perhaps lead 
trumps. Thus, if he leads king (from ace, king, and others), and you hold 
queen and one other, it is evident that you cannot make the queen. If you 
throw the queen to his king, he may lead a trump to prevent your toumping his 
ace ; but if he goes on with the suit, and you drop your small card, it shows you 
have been endeavouring to get him to lead a trump. Your partner should now 
take the hint, and, if he gets the lead, lead trumps ; for, if you want them led, 
it is of little consequence from whom the lead comes. By a logical extension of 
this principle, whenever you throw away an unnecessarily high card, it is a sign 
(after the smaller card drops) that you want trumps led. This is a recognised 
signal, and is called asking for trumps. 

It is not always necessary to wait the completion of the signal. Thus, if your 
partner does not trump (14, a), but discards, say an honor in another suit, it is 
clear that his hand must consist mainly of trumps and of the fourth suit, with 
considerable strength in each. The higher his discard, the more certainly is this 
80. In such cases, your best game is to lead trumps to him, to clear thefii, that 
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he may bring in his strong suit. If, then, he wants trumps led, he would 
naturally discard the highest card he could spare, and when he afterwards plays 
a lower, it is clear that he has been asking you for trumps. 

When your partner asks for trumps, and you have four or more, lead the 
smallest, unless with a commanding sequence of three at least ; if you have two 
or three only, lead from the highest downwards, whatever they are. 

Before answering the signal, be sure that the higher card previously dropped, 
is unnecessarily high. For instance, a higher card is often played before a lower 
to show that you command the suit (12, 6), or that you hold the intermediate 
cards (12, 6), or to get out of your partner's way (10, b). It is very important 
to distinguish between covering second hand and discarding an unnecessarily 
high card. For example, with knave, ten, and one other (say the three), it is 
usual to play the ten second hand on a small card. When your three comes 
down in the next round, it is not a signal for trumps, unless your partner can 
infer that you do not hold the knave. Moderate players, who know of the 
signal, never consider this ; so with them the choice of the least evil is generally 
not to cover, for you otherwise run the terrible risk of having a strengthening 
trump led to you with a weak hand. To ask for trumps, second hand, with 
knave, ten, and one other, you must play the knave. 

The use of strength in trumps being to disarm the opponents, it follows that 
you should as much as possible husband you? strength for that purpose. There- 
fore, when second player, 

14. DO NOT TRUMP A DoijBTFUL CARD IP STRONG IN TRUMPS. 

«. By a doubtful card is meant a card of a suit of which your partner may 
have the best. 

Moderate players seldom comprehend that whether they should 
trump or refuse to trump a doubtful card depends almost entirely 
on their own strength in trumps. They generally pass doubtful 
cards to give their partner a chance, instead of taking the more 
advantageous chance of making what tricks they can when weak in 
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trumps. It has already been mentioned (11, c) that it is an advan- 
tage to trump when you are weak, for you thus make a little trump 
which is not available for the other uses of trumps, and which, if 
not used for trumping, will presently be drawn by the strong hand. 
It is conversely a disadvantage to trump a doubtful card when you 
are strong in trumps, for by trumping you weaken your numerical 
power, and diminish the probability of your bringing in a suit. If, 
instead of trumping, you throw away a losing card, you inform your 
partner that you have strength in trumps (either four, at least, or 
one or two honors guarded), and also, by your discard, what your 
strong suit is (11) ; and if your partner has any strength in the suit 
led, you put him in a favorable position. 

b. If you refuse to overtrump (vide Technical Terms), or to 
trump a certain winning card, your partner should conclude either 
that you have no trump, or more probably four trumps and a power- 
ful hand besides. He should presume that you are reserving your 
trumps to bring in a suit, and should assist you by leading trumps 
as soon as he can. A refusal to be thus forced is seldom requisite 
if you have more than four trumps ; with six you are mostly strong 
enough to trump and to lead trumps ; with five you may do the 
same, if your suit is established ; but if not, it is generally best to 
take the force, and lead your suit. 

The situations in which it is most necessary to refuse to over- 
trump your right-hand adversary, or to refuse to trump a winning 
card, occur when you have four trumps and a very strong suit, or a 
suit established early in a hand. For then, by trumping, you preju- 
dice your chance of bringing in the suit in order to secure one trick. 
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By refusing to part with a trump in these cases you obtain the advan- 
tages enumerated at 14, a, at the time when they are most likely to 
become of service ; and, where you refuse to overtrump, your adver- 
sary is left with one trump less, by which your hand is strengthened. 

Many young players run into the extreme of always refusing to be forced by 
a winning card when they are strong in trumps. The situations, however, just 
indicated, are almost the only one^ ^n which it answers to hold up ; and these 
even are liable to several exceptions. For instance, 1. You should not persist 
in refusing to be forced if you find that the adversary has the entire command 
of his suit ; 2. You should not refuse if your partner evidently intends to force 
you (16, a) ; and, 8. You should not refuse to overtrump if you have reason to 
conclude that your left-liand adversary is strong in trumps. 

With an unsound partner it is useless to refuse to trump ; he will not under- 
stand it, but will continue to force you. With such, the best course is rather to 
make tricks when you c%n than to play for a great game. 

From what has just been said, it is evidently an advantage to 

15. FORCE A STRONG TRUMP HAND OF THE ADVERSARY. 

a. For you thereby take the best chance of preventing his making 
use of his trumps for bringing in a suit. If he refuses to take a 
force, keep on giving it to him. 

For instance, if he passes your king (led from king, queen, &c.), and the king 
-wins, continue the suit, and so on. Weak players never understand this ; they 
do not like to see their winning cards trumped, and, therefore, frequently lead 
trumps when an adversary refuses to be forced. ' 

6. It now hardly requires to be stated that it is bad play intentionally to 
force a weak adversary, and still worse to lead a suit to which both adversaries 
renounce, as the weak will trump and the strong get rid of a losing card. 

If you have numerical strength in trumps you are justified in forcing your 
partner, relying on your strength to disarm the opponents (13, b). But 
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16. DO NOT FORCE YOUR PARTNER IF YOU ARE WEAK IN TRUMPS. 

a. For you thus weaken him (11) ; and so leave it in the 
power of the antagonists to draw all the trumps, and bring in 
their suit. If, then, a good partner refrains from forcing you, 
you may be sure he is weak ; on the other hand, if he evidently 
intends to force you (as by leading a losing card of a suit he knows 
you must trump), you may assume that he is strong in trumps, and 
you should take the force willingly, even though you do not want 
to be forced, depending on his strength to exhaust the adversaries' 
trumps (13, b). 

You may, however, though weak, force your partner under these circum- 
Btances. 1. When he has already shown a desire to be forced, or weakness In 
trumps, as by tramping a doubtful card, or by refraining from forcing you. 2. 
When you have a cross-ruif, which secures several tricks at once, and is there- 
fore often more advantageous than trying to establish a suit. 3. Sometimes 
when you are playing a close game, as for the odd trick, and often when one 
trick saves or wins the game or a point ; and 4. Sometimes when great strength 
in trumps has been declared agtdnst you. 

b. If your partner leads a thirteenth card, or a card of a suit in which he 
knows that both you and the fourth player renounce, your play must depend on 
your partner's strength in trumps. If he is strong, he wants you to put on your 
best trump, cither to make the trumps separately, or to force out one or two 
high ones, to leave himself with the command. If he is weak in trumps, he 
wsmts you to pass the card, that the fourth player may obtain the lead, and lead 
up to your hand. You may conclude that your partner is strong if he plays 
to force you with a thirteenth card, when trumps have never been led ; but if 
nearly all the trumps are exhausted no general rule can be given. You must 
judge of your partner's intention by the score and the previous fall of the cards 
{11 and 18). 
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17. PLAY TO THE SCORE ; aiid 

18. WATCH THE FALL OF THE CARDS AND DRAW YOUR INFERENCES 

AT THE TIME. 

These two all-important sister principles have already been 
mentioned as causing differences in the play. The commonest 
form in which the former is presented to us is this : at the score of 
love-all five tricks saves the game against two by honors. It 
is often right, therefore, when two by honors have been declared 
against you (18) to go for the fifth trick by leading off a winning 
card, or by putting one on second or third hand. 

To explain further what is meant by playing to the score, put 
yourself in this situation. Four trumps remain in (18), the 
adversaries have the two best trumps, it being uncertain whether 
they are in one hand or divided ; you have the two losing trumps, 
two forcing cards (18), and the lead ; you can only play correctly 
by referring to the score. Thus, if the adversary is at four, and 
you have won five, or even six tricks, your game would be to 
secure two tricks by forcing ; for if you play a trump and the two 
against you are in the same hand, you lose the game. But 
suppose you are at the point of two and the adversaries are not at 
four, and you have won six tricks, your game would be to risk the 
trump ; for if you bring down the other trumps you win the game ; 
but by playing to force you make certain of scoring only four. By 
applying this mode of reasoning you will often be directed as to a 
finesse late in a hand (8 d-e)» 

For simple examples of drawing inferences at the time of the 
fall of the cards take the following: — 1. You lead a small card 
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from ace, knave, &c. ; your partner wins with the queen; you 
should immediately (i. e, before another card is led) infer that the 
king cannot be with your right-hand adversary. Hence, on the 
return of the suit, you would not finesse the knave (8, d). — 2. You 
are second player, and a suit is led in which you have king, ten, 
and one small one. You play the small one. The third hand 
plays the queen, which is won with the ace. You should at once 
infer that the third hand cannot have the knave (7), and that you 
may safely finesse the ten next round. 

You will greatly assist your memory by systematically record- 
ing inferences in the above manner. In addition to this you should 
apply your knowledge of the principles to noting important points 
not attempting too much at first. Begin by counting the trumps as 
they fall, and notice, at all events, the honors, and remember the 
turn-up card. By degrees you will find yourself able to recollect 
the ten and nine, and then the smaller trumps. Next attend to the 
suit led originally by each player, and watch in the second round 
whether the lead was from strength (1) or weakness (3). Try also 
to remember the fall of the cards in your own strong suit, that you 
may know when it is established. Beyond this, experience will 
enable you to judge what to retain and what to reject in each hand ; 
60 that, with practice, you will acquire what may be termed a whist 
memory, which will enable you, without any great effort^ to recollect 
the principal features of every hand. 

Keep your eye on the board (fall of the cards) and on the score, and play to 
save the game before you try to win it, are maxims in the mouth of every whist 
olayer. The following examples are inserted to give an idea of the complicated 
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cases that occur in practice iu which these maxims are involved. It is in his 
watchfulness for, and readiness in, such cases as these, tliat the fine player shows 
his genius : — 

Spades. Clubs. Diamonds. 

Four smalL 

A, Q, Kn, 2. 

Kg, 7, 8. 

6. 9 

Spades trumps. Score ; a y three ; /3 8 four. 

a y have shown two by honors and have got six tricks ; 5 is known to have 
the last diamond, and a no trump. There are three trumps in. a leads a small 
club. iS sees that to win every trick which saves (and wins) the game, 8 must 
have two of the remaining trumps. /S, therefore, puts on the ace of clubs, 
second hand. 



a 




$ 




7 
8 


8 
9,7. 



Spades. Heabts. Diamonds. 

a A, 10. ' 2. 

fi T. 1. 10. 

7 Kn. Kn,7 

8 Kg, Q, 3. 

Hearts trumps, 

a y want two tricks to save the game, a knows that $ has the best heart, 
and y the best diamond and very weak spades. The only chance, therefore, of 
winning two tricks is for $ to hold one spade and one diamond, a leads 
the ace of spades, and then throws the lead into fi^a hand with the losing 
truipp. 
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Spades. 


Hearts. 


Clubs. 


Diamonds. 


a 


7. 


9, 4, 8. 




Q, 8. 


$ 




Q, 10, 8. 




10, 9, 1. 


7 






y, 8, o. 


A, Kg, 2. 


8 




Kg, Kn, 5. 


Kg. 


Kn, 6. 



Spades trumps. Score ; a y want five tricks to save the game. 

The course of play has shown that a has the last trump, and no winning 
heart, though he has two and may have three small oties. Diamonds have 
never been led. 

a leads the queen of diamonds (3, a). 7, seeing that if a has but two 
diamonds, they can only make four tricks, wins his partner^s queen with the 
king, and forces him with the club, a continues the diamonds, and y brings in 
the clubs. 

Diamonds. 
Three small. 
Kg, 3. 
A, Kn, 9, 8. 

Clubs trumps ; all the hearts are out ; 7 is known to have three spades. 

a leads the knave of spades ; 7 (his partner) should win it, and continue the 
suit. If 7 plays badly, and does not cover, 8 should not trump, as a must then 
lead diamonds up to 8. 

If 8 is a fine player, and is known to have the best trump, a should conclude, 
from his refusing to trump, that he Jias a tenace in diamonds, and lead the 
losing trump. 





Spades. 


Clubs. 


a 


Kn. 


9. 


7 


Q, ^ 6. 


• 


8 




Kn. 



Trumps. 
a Kg, 10. A, and one small one of another suit. 

$ A, Kn. Kg, do. do. 

Almost all players know, in cases such as the above, with a major tenace in 
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trumps, and king and a small one, second hand, of a suit of which the ace is 
led, that 0*b play is to discard the king, by which he gets a chance of three 
tricks. 

The following extremely fine coup (which occurred in actual play), exempli 
fies a similar but much more compUcated case : 

a Four clubs. 

fi King and three small clubs. 

y Two clubs, and ten, eight of trumps. 

8 Ace, queen of clubs, and queen, nine of trumps. 

iS 8 want every trick to save the game. 

It is known that the trumps He between y and 8. 8, knowing that y holds 
the minor tenace, takes the only chance of saving the game by winning the 
first trick in dubs with the ace, and playmg out the queen, p, seeing his part- 
ner's anxiety to get rid of the lead, rightly conjectures him to hold the major 
tenace in trumps. He therefore wins his partner's queen, and saves the game. 
A double-coup of this description could but rarely occur, as it requires un- 
usually fine play on both sides. 

For another remarkable fine coup of a similar description, vide Hand X2^ii. 





Spades. 


Heabts. 


Clubs. 


Diamonds. 


a 








Kn, 10, 8, ' 


fi 






1. 


9, 6, 5. 


7 


8. 


Kg, Q, Kn. 






8 


Q. 


6,4. 


Q. 





It is known that y has the three best trumps, and a losing club or spade, 
tfhough uncertain which. 

a leads the knave of diamonds, y trumps it. 8 should throw away a small 
trump, tmdertrumpinff 7, in order to keep two winning queens. If he discards 
a queen he must do so at random, and perhaps throw away the suit of which 
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7 has the small one. B; diEcnrding his oaeleBS tramp (which y would proceed 
to draw) he defers pardng with either qaeen till afUr the next round, when the 
■ fall of the cards maj oi^t Mm. 7 now leads a tramp, and 3 dlBcards the lodng 
club. Y then leadB snotber tnuap, and S now knows th^ he must keep the 
ppado. This case actuallj occurred in the presence of the writer, but I, instead 
of undertrumping, discarded the wroag queen at random, and erentually lost the 
rabbcr in consequence. 

For another most brilliani coup of a similar description, mite Hand ixiv. 



If the foregoing principles are reflectively perused it will be seen 
that they mould the theory of whist into a harmonious whole. The 
theory of whist tells us how to play otir own hand to the greatest 
advantage, how to assist our partner, and how to wealien and 
obstruct our opponents ; in short, it teaches us how to take the best 
chance of making the greatest number of tricks. This knowledge 
constitutes a sownd player. If to theoretical knowledge is added 
the power of accurate observation, and acute perception, together 
with a thorough knowledge of the whiat capacities of partners and 
opponents, wo have all the elements necessary to form a master of 
the science. 



PART II. 
H AIJTDS. 




N playing over hands, some plan like the following will save mnch 
trouble : Sort the pack in suits, and distribute each suit into parcels, 
as in the four lines in the column headed by the name of the suit 
(vide Hand i). Join a's four parcels, fi*B four, and so on, and spread 
the hands face upwards, as though each was a dumby. It would bo 
found convenient to arrange each hand in a line forming the side of a 
square, and to place the suits in the same order in each hand. 

In playing the cards, it is better not to mix them, as at whist, but 
to lay each player's card in front of his hand as it is played. When a 
trick is completed, return the cards, face downwards, to their former places in 
the handa^ except the card that wins the trick, which keep turned face down- 
wards before the hand. It will then be easy to see the number of tricks made by 
each player, and, in the event of playing the hand over again, the cards are all 
ready sorted. 

The author has derived much amusement from the hands by employing a 
fifth person to sort them, and then getting four others to play them, as at whist. 
After each trick the fifth person refers to the text, and points out where the 
play differs from that advised. 

Most of the hands have occurred m, or have been suggested by, actual play. 

HAND I. 

a (alpha) and y (gamma) — ^afterwards called a y — are partners against 
fi (beta) and 8 (delta). In this hand /S 8 are supposed to be skilful players 
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and a y unskilful. It must be remembered that the best play is that which 
takes the best chance of winning, and that bad play sometimes succeeds. 

It must be imagined that only one player's hand can be seen at once, and 
that the inferences drawn by one player are not necessarily possible to the 
others. 





Spades. 






Hearts. 


Clubs. 


DiAMONPS. 


a 


En. 






Q, Kn, 9, 5, 3. 


A, 10, 8. 


Kg, 6, 4, 2. 


3 


Q,2. 






8, 4, 2. 


Kg, Q, 9, 1, 


Q, Kn, 10, 3. 


7 


A, 9, 6, 4. 






Kg, 10. 


Kn, 6, 6, 4, 


A, 8, T. 


S 


Kg, 10, 8, T, 


6, 


3. 


A, 7, 6. 


8,2. 


9,6. 



Diamonds are trumps, the nine is turned up. 

It is very important to observe the turn-up (18) and the score before playing 
(IT). The score will only be stated when it bears on the play. 

a 7 have a decided superiority in trumps and winning cards, o's correct 
lead is the three of hearts (vide General Principles, the Lead, 1), but he chooses 
instead a single card, and the game proceeds thus : 



Trick. 


First player. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Won by 


I. 


Kn, s. 


Q a ft). 


A. 


8. 


y- 


II. 


4, s (4, b). 


10. 


2, D. 


2, s. 


a. 



TVick IL — 8 puts on the ten as the queen and knave are out, and king and 
ten are winning cards. There is nothing to show him that a has not the nine. 
It is evident to ^ that 8 has the kmg, for 7 put the ace on the queen (7, a), and 
a has no more of the suit (18). 

a succeeds in making a little trump ; the consequence is, that he destroys 
his numerical strength in trumps, and ruins his more than average hand {vide 
General Principles, the Lead, 1-3, and the management of Trumps, 18). 

m. 8, c. Q(6, 6). 4. 2. 3. 

Trick IIL — ^Here a leads at random from another weak suit 
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T&iCK. First Player. Second. Third. Fourth. Won by 

IV. 3. D. T. 9. Kg. o. 

Trick IV, — jS, with strength in trumps and clubs, and knowing that his 
partner has the winning spade {vide observations on Trick II.), leads a trump. 
By waiting in clubs, he insures making the king, and he would open the hearts 
to a disadvantage (3, c). The lead from queen, knave, ten, is the queen (2, 6), 
but the nine being turned up, $ leads the three, which informs his partner in the 
second round, that the lead was from strength (1 e\ and keeps the command in 
his own, the strong hand {vide General Principles, the Lead, 1). 



V. 


A, c. 


1. 


6. 


3. 


a. 


VI. 


10, c. 


Kg. 


6. 


6, H. 


fi. 


vn. 


10, D (12, b). 


A. 


6. 


4. 


7- 


vm. 


6, s. 


6. 


6, D. 


Kn, D. 


0. 



Trick VIII. — Though the lead of the five of spades loses every trick, it must 
be remembered that y cannot tell that his partner will be over-trumped, nor 
that the other club is with /3. 

Trick IX. — draws the last trump, to which 5 discards the seven of hearts ; 
/3 then leads a heart, for he knows his partner has no club {yide Trick VI.) ; $ 
wins with the ace, and brings in the spades, and 

/3 8 win two by cards. 

Now rearrange the cards, and give them to four sound players. 

I. 3, h(1, 6). 2. Kg. A. 5. 

II. 6, s(l,/). Kn, Q. A. 7. 

Trick II. — a having put on the knave of spades second hand, and not hold- 
ing queen or ace, has no more, or the king only {vide Analysis of Play of 
Second Hand, T, 6, and 18). 

6 
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Trick. 


First Player. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Won by 


m. 


10, n (4, b). 


6. 


Kn. 


4. 


a. 



THck III. When a has to play, his hearts are established, and having 
strength in trumps, he wishes to lead them {ifide Management of Trumps, 13, e). 
It is most important for him to get the lead again before the adversary forces 
him m spades, which would destroy his numerical strength. He therefore, wins 
his partner's trick. 

rV. 2, D. 3. A. 6. 7. 

Trick IF. — ^ does not put on the ten second hand (6, 6), because his partner 
turned up the nine. 

y cannot have the queen, or he would finesse (8 a and 18). 



V. 


8, D (6). 


9. 


Kg. 


10. 


a. 


VI. 


Q,H. 


8. 


4, c. 


T, n. 


a. 



THck VI. — a does not continue the trump, for 7, who cannot have the queen 
{vide observation, Trick IV..), returned the eight. Had he knave and eight, he 
would return the knave ; and had he knave, eight, and seven, he would return 
the seven {vide Returned Leads, 5, chc) ; a then can infer that his partner has 
neither queen nor knave, and has either no other trump, or the seven only. If 
there are two trumps in one of the opponent's hands, a, by continuing the 
trump, lets them in with the spades. 

To inexperienced players the above argument may appear too close for prac- 
tical purposes. Practice with good players, however, will soon convince them 
to the contrary. 

Here is capital illustration of the advantage of the lead at advanced periods 
of the hand (4, g). Had fi the lead at Trick VI., he could draw the remaining 
trumps, and bring in the spades. 

7 discards from clubs to keep the double guard on the nine of spades {vide 
observations. Tricks 11. and XI.). 
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Trick. First Player. Second. Third. Fourth. Won by 

VII. 9, H. 1 c. 6, c. 2, c. o. 

Trick VJL — fi passes the nine of hearts to give his partner the chance of 
piftlriTig a small trump. 8 played the nine in the last round of trumps, but it 
does not follow that he has no more, as he might merely have covered the eight 
to protect his partner's hand, and to prevent a from, finessing, fi discards from 
a strong suit (11, &), in order to keep a card of his partner's lead to return up to 
the weak hand of spades {vide last observation. Trick VI.). 

7 continues to discard the club, not now to guard the spade, but as the best 
chance of eventually making his little trump. 

Vni. 5, H. Kn, D. 6, C. 8, s. $. 

Trick VIII. — ^iB's best play is to trump, and draw two trumps for one ; but 
if he passes the heart the result is unaffected. 

8 discards a spade that he may not be found void of clubs (11, b), 

rX. Q, D. 1. 3, c. 4, D. j8. 

Trick IX, — Here 5 may safely discard the club, as his partner has the lead, 
and will return the spade. 

X. 2, s. 4. 10. 6, D. «. 

Trick X — Though the nine of spades cannot be in a's haQd {vide last obser- 
vation, Trick VL), unless he is asking for trumps (13 i), 5 is right not to finesse, 
as if the spade is led again, it must come from fi or 7, and he gets the finesse 
just the same. 

Trick XL — a leads the ace of clubs to insure two by cards. He fears that 
by leading a little one he may let the adversary in with the spades. 

If a wanted three by cards to win the game, his best chance would be to 
lead the small club. In this case, i8, with king, queen, second hand, should 
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pass the trick ; for he can calculate that there are five more spades m between 
7 and 5 ; and, unless 8 can get the lead in clubs, or make two tricks in spades, 
it is impossible to save three by cards. This is an excellent example of playing 
to the score (11). 

a y score two by cards. 

By comparing this score with the former, it appears that a y ought to win 
two by cards instead of losing two, sound playing making a diiference of four to 
the score. 



HAND II. 
a y are again the weak players. 



Spades. 
a A, Q, T,4, 2. 
$ Kg, 10, 8. 
y Kn, 6, 6, 3. 
$ 9. 



Hearts. 
Kn, 10. 
Kg, 6, 5. 
A, 7, 3. 
Q, 9, 8, 4, 2. 



Diamonds. 
A, 8, 4. 
9, 7, 2. 
Kg, 10, 3. 
Q, Kn, 6, 5. 



Clubs. 
Kn, 5, 4. 
Q, 9, 6, 2. 
Kg, 8, 3. 
A, 10, 1. 

Diamonds trumps, knave turned up. Score ; four alL 

Trick. First Player. Second. Third. Fourth. Won by 

I. Kn, H. Kg (7, b). A. 2. 7. 

Trick L — a chooses to lead a strengthening card instead of leading the ace 
of his five suit {Me General Principles, the Lead, 1), because he does not Kke 
to lead from ace, queen (1, d). His persisting in hugging the tenace in this 
trick, and again at trick YI. (^, v\ results in his establishing the adversaries' 
hearts. 



n. 



3, H. 



Q. 



10. 



5. 



5. 



Trick IL — y shews himself ignorant of the principles of returned leads (5), 
He should return the seven. 



y 
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Trick. First Player. 


Second. Third. 


Fourth. . 


Won by 


m. 5, D. 


4. 9. 


10. 


7- 
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• Trick III. — 5 leads a trump because he has four, a winning club, and the 
entire command of hearts which a will trump (vide Management of Trumps, 
13, e). 



IV. 


1, H. 


8. 


8, D. 


6, H. 


a. 


V. 


A, D. 


2. 


3. 


6. 


a. 



Trick V. — ^Weak players generally lead the winning trump if they hold it 
single after being forced ; they do not like to waste it (!) by tnmiping. 

VI. Kn, c. 2. 3. A. 5. 

TVick VI. — a still will not lead from his tenace (vide observations on 
Trick I.), fi does not cover the knave, because he has numerical strength 
(7, b). As the cards happen to lie, it would be advantageous to cover, but /8 
cannot know that. 

VII. 9, H. 2, s. 6, c. Kg, D. 7. 

Trick VIZ — 5 does not continue the trump. . He concludes that a has no 
more (vide observation, Trick V.), and if king and seven are in 7's hand, 5 can 
never bring in the hearts, as he cannot get the lead without being forced. By 
forcing 7, he makes sure of two tricks, and causes him to lead up to ^3 in clubs 
or spades. 



111. 


Kg, c. 


7. 


4. 


9. 


7- 


IX. 


3, s. 


9. 


Q (8, e). 


Kg. 


/3. 



Trick IX. — 7 leads spades, because the queen of clubs is against him, his 
partner having led the knave originally (4 h). a plays most disgrac^ully. The 
ace of spades wins the game (vide Score ; and General Principles, 17), and if the 
king of spades is in /S's hand, the finesse loses it ; for j9 8 must have between 
them three trumps, the queen of clubs and a long heart (18). 



10 WHIST. 

Trick X, — jS^s lead is the queen of clubs, but whateyer he leads, /3 8 win 
eyery trick, 

and iS 8 score the odd trick. 

Let us now give this hand to four pretty good players, 7 being a superior 
player. 

Trick. First Player. Second. Third. Fourth Won by 

I. A, s(l,/). 8. 8. 9. o. 

II. 2, 8. Kg. 5. *?, c. ^. 

TricJc 'IL — iS cannot haye the queen, or he would win with the lowest 
(7 and 18). 

m. 6, h(3, 5^). 8. Q. 10. 8. 

Trick IIL — jS being very weak in trumps, does not force his partner, but 
leads the suit he did not discard {vide Management of Trumps, 16 a). 

IV. 2, H. Kn. Kg. A. 7. 

Trick IV, — 8 is right to refrain from leading trumps, as the command of 
spades is against him {vide observation, Trick 11.), and he has not the command 
of hearts when he leads (13, «). His partner also has shewn weakness in trumps 
{vide observation. Trick HI.). 

V. 7, H. 8. 4, D. 6, H. a. 

Trick V. — y forces his partner, though with only moderate strength in 
trumps, for he would lead other suits to a disadvantage. At this period of the 
game, 7's best chance for the odd trick is to let the other suits be opened by 
the adversary (16 a and 17). 

VI. A, D. 2. 8. 6. a. 

Trick VL — a draws a round of trumps before leading the winning spade, 
which he knows will be trumped ; his proper lead was the queen of spades, to 
force the presumably strong hand of the adversary (15). 
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Trick. First Player. Second. Third. Fourth. Won by 

Vn. Q, s. 10. Kn. 6, D. 5. 

Trick VII. — y gets rid of the command of his partner's suit (10). He 
knows, from the ace having been led originally (1, /), that a has the others. 

Ym. 9, H. 8, D. 9, D. 3, c. p. 

Trick VIII. — y plays with great judgment in not overtnmiping. If he 
overtrumps, he loses every trick but one. 

IX. 7,D. Kg. Q(12, 6). 4, c. 7. 

JHck IX. — p should lead a club, though it loses him the odd trick. 
X. 6, s. 10, c. 7, s. 2, c. a. 

Trick X. — 8 commits the very common error of not parting with the best 
trump while another remains in ; but he forgets that he passes a certain winning 
card. If he trumps it, and leads the heart, he wins the odd trick. 

Mark the advantage that ensues £rom y's having got rid of the command of 
his partner's suit at Trick Vll. a is able to force out the knave of trumps with 
the last spade, and a y win the odd trick ; but if y remained with the lead, they 
must lose it. 

a y score the odd trick. 



In the following hands, the comments will be much fewer ; explanations of 
ordinary play being unnecessary to those who have mastered tlie general prin- 
ciples (Part I.). 

The reader will find it an excellent exercise to play each trick himself before 
referring to the text {vide Preliminary Observations, Hand I.). 
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HAND III. . 




Spades. Hearts. 


Clubs. 


Diamonds. 


a Q,4. 10,8,4,3. 


Kg, 9, 7, 


2. Kn, 6, 3. J 


fi A, 8, 6, 5. A, Kg, Q. 2. 


Q,Kn. 


8, 6, 4. 


y Kg. *?, 6, 5. 


A, 8, 6, 1 


5, 3. A, Kg, 10, T. 


8 Kn, 10, 9, 7, 3, 2. Kn, 9. 


10,4. 


Q, 9, 2. 


Trump card, 2, d 


. Score, love-all. 


Tktck. 


First Player. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Won by 


I. 


2, c (1). 


Kn 


A. 


4. 


7. 1 


II. 


3, c* 


10. 


n- 


Q. 


O. " 


III. 


8,H.t 


Q. 


9. 


iS. 


IV. 


A, H.t 


5.t 


Kn. 


4. 


i8. 


V. 


Kg, H. 


1. 


2, s. 


8,H. 


)8. 


VI. 


A,s.§ 


Kg. 


3. 


4. 


)8. 


vu. 


2, H. 


6, c (13, i\ 


2, D. 


10, H. 


8. 


vm. 


Kn, s. 


Q. 


5. 


5, c. 


a. 


IX. 


Kn, D.| 


4. 


1. 


Q. 


8. 



* Trick II. — 7 should lead the seven of trumps (13, c). He cannot lose the 
game, and, if necessary, can stop the trump lead twice with the ace and king. 
He should assume that his partner led from strength in dubs (vide General 
Principles, 1), and that clubs will therefore most likely be established in the 
next round. If o is a player who often leads a single card, the return of the 
club would be best. 

f Trick III. — a seeing that one adversary will trump and the other discard 
to the club suit (15, h\ opens his next strongest, hearts. 7 seeing that the clubs 
are established, begins to ask for trumps (13, i). 

J Trick IV. — ^In this case, with ace and king, )3 leads the ace (2 6, and 4, /). 
8 cannot tell where the ace is, and with very weak trumps (14), and great 
anxiety to w^in one trick (17), he mighJt trump the king. 7 completes the signal 
for trumps. 

§ Trick VI. — fi leads out the ace of spades, and {Trick VIL) forces his 
partner with the heart to make the fifth trick (17). If jS leads a small spade, 
7 wins the trick, leads trumps, and wins the game. 
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I TVick IX. — a leads his best trump in obedience to the signal {Me Obser- 
vations, Tricks III. and IV.) ; 7's finesse is right, though it unluckily loses a 
trick. 

a 7 score the odd trick and two by honors. 







HAND IV. 






Spades. Hearts. 


Clubs. 


Btamonds. 


Kg, 8. 6, 8, 2. 


Kn, 7, 5. 


Kg, Q, 6, 6, 8. 


i8 A, Q,4, 3. 10,7. 


Kg, Q, 4, 


, 3, 2. 8, 7. 


7 Kn, 10, 7, 5. Kg, 6. 


A, 8, 6. 


A, 10, 9, 2. 


8 9, 6, 2. A, Q, Kti, 9, 8, 


4. 10, 9. 


Kn, 4. 


Trump card, 6, s. 




Trick. 


First Player. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Won by 


I. 


Kg, D. 


n. 


2. 


4. 


a. 


II. 


3, D. 


8. 


A. 


Kn. 


7- 


III. 


5,s(13,c).* 


2. 


Kg. 


A. 


i8. 


IV. 


Kg, c. 


A. 


9. 


5. 


7. 


V. 


10,8(12,5). 


6. 


8. 


Q. 


)B. 


VI. 


Q, C. 


6. 


10. 


7. 


i3. 


vn. 


2, c. 


8. 


9, s. 


Kn, c. 


5. 


vm. 


A, H. 


2. 


7. 


6. 


5. 



Trick III. — If 7 does not lead trumps, he loses the odd trick, a camiot 
have the queen of spades (7 and 18). 

Trick IX. — 8 leads the queen of hearts, which 7 wins, draws the two trumps 
(if he remembers that the seven is the best), and brings in the diamonds. 

a 7 win two by cards. 
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HAND V. 


- 


Spades. Hearts. Clubs. 


Diamonds. 


a A, 9, 6, 2. 4, 2. Kg, 10, '3 


r, 4. 8, 6, 4. ♦ 


fi 8, 7, 4. Q, 10, 7, 3. 9, 8, 6. 


Kn, 10, 9. 


7 Q, 10, 5. Kn, 8, 6. A, Kn, 8 


A, Q, 8, 2. 


« Kg,Kn,3. A,Kg, 9, 6. Q, 5, 2. 


Kg, 7, 6. 


Tnimp card, 8, s. 




Tbick. 


First Player. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Won by 


L 


4, c. 


6. 


A. 


2. 


7- 


II. 


Kn, c (6).* 


Q a ft). 


Kg. 


8. 


a. 


III. 


10, c.f 


9. 


8. 


6. 


o. 


lY. 


2,s.t 


4. 


Q. 


Kg. 


5. 


Y. 


Kg, H. 


2. 


3. 


5. 


5. 


YI. 


A, H. 


4. 


1. 


8. 


a. 


YII. 


6, H. 


4,D(14,a). 


Q,H. 


Kn. 


i3. 


Yin. 


Kn, D (8). 


A (7, 6). 


5. 


6. 


7- 


IX. 


10, s (6). 


Kn 


A. 


7. 


a. 


X. 


9, s. 


8. 


5. 


3. 


a. 1^ 



* TVick II. — y prefers to return his partner's lead to opening a fresh suit in 
which he has a tenace (4, 5). Hark the advantage of returning the strengthen- 
ing card (knave), as also at Trick IX. 

f Trick III, — There is nothing to show that 5 has not all the other clubs, so 
a cannot lead trumps as his suit is not yet established (18, e), a continues the 
club in preference to opening another suit (4). 

J Trick IV, — a leads from his four trumps in preference to opening a weak 
suit (13, a). 

Tricks XL and XII, — a makes the thirteenth club and the last spade. 

a y win two by cards. 
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HAND VI. 



Spades. 

a 9) O) 7) o. 

^ 10, 2. 

7 A, Q, Kn. 

8 Kg, 6, 5, 4. 



Heabts. 
6, 4, 3. 
Kn, 10, 7. 
Kg, Q, 8. 
A, 9, 6. 2. 

Trump card, Q, c. 



Clfbs. 
10,6. 

Kn, 8, 7, 3. 
A, 9, 6. 
Kg, Q, 4, 2. 

Score, fi 8 love. 



Diamonds. 
8, 7, 6, 6. 
Q, 10, 9, 2. 
Kg, Kn, 4, 3. 
A. 



Trick. 


First Player. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


L 


3,8.* 


2. 


Kn. 


Kg. 


n. 


2,H.t 


3. 


10. 


Q. 


m. 


8, D. 


A.t 


6. 


2. 


IV. 


A, H. 


4. 


7. 


8. 


V. 


6, H. 


6. 


Kn. 


Kg. 


VI. 


6, c.§ 
9, H.1 


Kg. 


5. 


8. 


Vll. 


10, c.l 


Kn.| 


A. 


vni. 


9,*C. 


Q. 


6, D.ir 


7, c. 


IX. 


4, s. 


7. 


10. 


Q. 


X. 


A, s. 


5. 


8. 


8,0. 


XI. 


9, D. 


Kn. 







Won by 
5. 

7- 
5. 

9. 
7. 

7. 
5. 

7- 
)8. 



* Trick I. — a leads his strongest suit ; he does not lead from the sequence 
(vide Analysis of Leads, 2, 5). 

f Trick JI. — $ has only one diamond, and no strength left in spades ; he 
therefore cannot lead trumps with only four (13, «), till his suit is established. 

j: Trick III, — It is pretty clear that 8 has no more diamonds, or he would 
not put on ace second hand (6 and 18). 

§ Trick VI. — y havhig the command of spades, and a certainly successful 
finesse in diamonds {vide observation. Trick III.), leads trumps. 

I . Trick VII. — 8 seeing that y leads trumps, presumes that he has strength 
in them, and being strong himself, plays a thirteenth card to force a high trump 
from y. a puts on the ten to save his partner's hand if possible. jS should have 
put on his best trump in any case (16, 6), as his partner has shown two honors 
(played king and turned up queen.) 
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^ TVick VIII. — a discards a diamond ; his suit (spades) is partly deared, 
and if he ever is to make a trick with his wretched hand, it will be in the las^. 
round of spades. Note the importance of playing carefully even with bfiwl cards ; 
a eventually saves the game with his last spade. 

P 5 score two by cards, and two by honors. 



Spades. 
a Eg, En, 6. 
fi 8,7,4,3,2. 
y 10. 
5 A, Q, 9, 6. 



Trick. 

I. 

II. 
III.. 
IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

vni. 



HAND 

Hearts. 
Q, 3, 2. 
Eg, 10, 9, 4. 
8, 7, 6. 
A, En, 5. 



VII. 

Clubs. 
Q, 10, 6, 3. 
En, 7,6. 
A, Eg, 2. 
9, 8, 4. 



Trump card, 9, c. Score, a 7.1ove. 



First Player. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


3,0.* 


6. 


Kg. 


4. 


A, C. 


8. 


5. 


7. 


Kg, D.t 


6. 


5. 


8. 


2, c. 


9. 


lO.t 


En. 


4,H.l: 


6. 


A. 


2. 


En,H(5).§ 


Q. 


Kg. 


7. 


10, H. 


8. 


5. 


3. 


9,H.| 


10, 8. 


6,s(ll,5). 


Q,c. 



Diamonds. 
Q, 7, 5. 
8. 

A, Eg, En, 4, 3, 2. 
10, 9, 6. . 



Won by 

7- 
7- 

y- 

5. 
/8. 

a. 



* TVick I. — a leads trumps ; it is his strongest suit. His hand is strong, and 
by leadmg trumps he gets other suits opened for him (13, a). 

f Trick III. — ^Before parting with the lead, 7 shows his very strong suit. 

J Trick IV, — a finesses so that he may not part with the command of 
trumps. If the finesse does not succeed, he still has the last trump to bring in 
the diamonds. 

§ Trick V. — At the commencement of the hand, the long suit of spades 
would have been the best lead ; but now, the last trump and the diamond suit 
being against him, /3 cannot hope to bring in a suit, and the heart lead is the 
best chance for making five tricks (17 and 18). 
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I TVick VI. — 5's best chance for five tricks is to wait for some one else to 
open the spades. 

^ Trick VIII. — ^If /8 here leads a spade he saves the game, as his partner 
will not finesse (17) ; but ^ cannot know that S has the ace, and his best chance 
is to force the long trump, and make his partner fourth player. The play is 
right, but unfortunate. 

Trick IX. — a leads the queen of diamonds, which 7 should pass (though the 
result is unaffected) ; for if a has another diamond, he will lead it, and if he has 
not, 5 must have them all, and no good is got by winning the queen, 7 brings 
in the diamonds, and 

a 7 score three by cards and two by honors. 



HAND VIII. 



Spades. Hearts. 

a 10, 6, 8, 2. Kg, 10, 2. 

/3 Kg, 9, 8. Q, 9, 8. 

7 A, Q, Kn, 7, 6, 4. A, 6. 

8 Kn, 7, 5, 4, 3. 



Clubs. 
8,2. 

10, 8, 7, 4. 
A, Kg, Kn, 6, 5. 

Q,9, 



Diamonds. 
A, 4, 8, 2. 

9, 8. 7. 

Kg, Q, Kn, 10, 6, 5. 



Trump card, Kn, d. Score, three-all. 



Trick. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

VIII. 
IX 



First Player. 
2, s (1, h). 
10, D (14, 6). 
8, H.t 
Kg. c. 

A, c.t 
Kn, c (15). 
4, H. 
A, D. 
8, D. 



Second. 
8. 
2.* 
2. 
9. 

Q. 

6, D. 
10. 
8. 
9. 



Third. 
Kn. 
7. 
Q. 

2. 
8. 

8,s.§ 
8. 

6, c. 
4, s. 



Fourth. 
5, D. 
5, c. 
A. 
4. 
7. 

8, c. 
6. 
Q,D. 

Kg,D. 



Won by 
5. 
5. 

7- 

7- 

7- 
5. 

a. 

a. 

I. 



* Trick II. — a must consider the game all but hopeless ; he has only two 
possible winning cards, and $ has shown great strength in trumps, and two by 
honors {yide Analysis of Leads, 2, 5) ; still a does not throw down his hand 
7 does not unguard his ace of hearts (11, a-6). 
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f THck III. — 5 discontinues the tnimp lead (13, h). fi cannot have the 
knave of hearts (1). a notes this, and will finesse the ten next round (18). 

i Trick V. — y must lead from a tenace ; he has a certaiidj successful finesse 
in spades {vide Trick 1), but not in clubs. 

§ Trick VL — a does not overtrump ; he sees that his only chance is for the 
other trumps to be divided, and for him to be able to get two rounds before he 
loses the command of hearts , if he overtrumps, he loses the odd trick. He 
would continue to lead trumps, and 5 to lead hearts, when 5 would be left 
eventually with the last trump and two long hearts. 

And a 7 win two by cards (which score before honors). 







• 

HAND IX. 




• 


Spadks, 


Hearts.. 


Clubs. Diamonds. 


a Kg, 9, 3. 


A, Q, Kn, 6, 3. 


A, Kg, Q, 8, 7. 


iS A, Q, 10, 


4. 10, 7, 2. 


10, 8, 7, 5, 4. 6. 


7 Kn,2. 


9, 8, 6, 4. 


Kg, Q, 9, 6, 3. 4, 8. 


8 8,7,6,6 


Kg. 


A, Kn, 2. Kn, 10, 9, 6, 2. 




Trump card, Kn, r 


. Score, a y love. 


Trick. 


First Player. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Won by 


I. 


Q, D (12, 6). 


5. 


3. 


2. 


a. 


II. 


Kg, D. 


2, H. 


4. 


6. 


cu 


111. 


A,h(13,A).* 


7. 


4. 


Kg. 


a*. 


IV. 


A, D. 


4, c (11 ft). 


2,s(ll). 


9,D. 


a. 


V. 


Q,H.t 


10. 


5, H. 


10, D.f 


5. 


YI. 


Kn, D. 


7. • 


6, c. 


8, H (10). 


5. 


VII. 


5, s (ll).t 


3. 


Q. 


Kn. 


^. 


vni. 


7, c. 


Q. 


A. 


8, D. 


a. 



* Trick IIL — a is left with three trumps against three, which may all be in 
S's hand. If they are, and jS 5 command the club or the spade suit, a can never 
bring in the hearts unless he forces 8 before 8 forces him. a^s best chance then 
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is to discontinue the trumps, and to play to establish his hearts, and having suco 
ceeded in that, he can safely lead the ace of trumps ; then, if he finds 8 with the 
three trumps, he can force him by continuing the hearts, which leaves a with 
the numerical command of trumps to bring in his suit After this trick, the 
hearts are established, so a proceeds with the trump. 

f Trick V. — y should discard the dght of hearts (10) instead of the five ; it 
does not happen to afiect the result. It is useless for 8 to refuse the force ; the 
game is in great danger, and very likely all the hearts are against hi^i. 

J Trick VIL — 5 leads spades bepause his partner* discarded clubs. Unfor- 
tunately for a 7, the knave falls on ;3's queen, which shows fi that he must not 
return the spade through the weak hand (18), but take the chance of $'s win- 
ning a trick in clubs, and returning the spade for /3 to finesse the ten. 

IVicks IX.y X,, XL — a makes his three hearts ; j3 keeps the ace and ten of 
spades. 

Tricks Xll.y XIIL — a is obliged to lead spades, and ^ finesses the ten {vide 



observations 


on Trick 


VU. 


), and saves the game. 








1 




a-i 


f score two by cards and two by 


honors. 






HAND X. 






Spades. 




Hearts. 


Clubs. 


Diamonds. 


a 


7. 




A, Kn, 10, 9, 6, 4, 


8,2. A, Kg, 4. 


3. 


/3 


A, Kg, Kn, 8, 5. 


Kg, Q. 6. 


Kn, 10. 


9, 4, 2. 


y 


Q, 9, 4, S 


> 


7. 


8, 7, 6, 3. 


Kg, 8, 7, 6. 


8 


10, 6, 2. 




8. 


Q, 9, 5, 2. 


A, Q, Kn, 10, 6 






Tramp card, 9, c. Score a y one ; fi S four. 






Trick. 


First Player. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth 


• 


Won by 




I. 


A, H. 




5. 


7. 


8. 




a. 




11. 


2, H.* 




Q. 


3, c. 


5, C. 




8. 




III. 


A, D. 




3. 


2. 


6. 




8. 




IV. 


Q,D. 




7,s.t 


4, D. 


Kg. 




7- 




V. 


8, c. 




9. 


Kg. 


10. 




a. 




VI. 


A, c.J 




Kn. 


6. 


2. 




a. 




vn. 


3, H. 




Kg. 


7, c. 


2,S.§ 




7- 
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* TVick IT, — Knave is the usual lead (2, 6), but king and queen only remain- 
ing in, the two forces one of them, and may inform partner (12 6). y should 
trump with the six, and 8 should not overtrump (14, b). 

f Trick IV. — a refusing to trump a doubtful card, y presumes that he is 
strong in trumps (14, a and 18), and (Trick V.), leads a trump. 

X Trick VI. — This is the critical lead of the hand ; continuing the trump 
loses the game. Let us put ourselves in o's position (after Trick V.), and care- 
fully examine the trump suit (18). With the ace in his hand, the queen and 
knave are the only other trumps in higher than the eight. Had y only one of 
them and the eight, or both of them and the eight, he would have led the 
highest (3) ; had he more than three, the lowest (1, e). Therefore the eight 
must have been 7's best trump, fi having dropped the ten, can only have 
queen or knave, or both of them ; therefore ^ or 5 must be strong. The king 
of hearts still remaining in, a should play to force his partner, by which he gets 
the command of hearts, and keeps the power of getting the lead again. If he 
does this y trumps ; and whether 8 overtrumps or not, a wins four by cards. 

§ IVick VII. — Mark, 5 does not overtrump. He can count a's hand — all 
the hearts and a trump (18). He sees that if he parts with the queen of clubs 
a must bring in the hearts. 

Trick VIII. — y leads the three of spades, a trumps it {best) ; and 8 trumps 
the heart, and plays out his diamonds. 

3 8 score the odd trick. 






winsT. 
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HAND XI. 



Spades. 
a 7, 6, 2 
/3 Kg, Q, Kn,4. 
7 A, 9, 
5 10, 8, 6, 3. 



Trick, 
I. 

n. 
ni. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 
vm. 

IX. 
X. 



Hearts. 
Kg, Kn, 9, 7, 6, 4. 

Q, 5. 
A, 10. 
8, 3, 2. 

Trump card, 10, c. 



Clubs. 
Kn. 

A, 4, 2. 
9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 3. 
Kg, Q, 10. 

Score, four-alL 



Diamonds. 
10, 7, 6. 
Kg, Kn, 8, 6. 

Q, 9, 3. 
A, 4, 2. 



First Player. 


Second. 


Third, 


4, H. 


6. 


A. 


5, c (13, c)* 


Q. 


Kn. 


8, s. 


2. 


Kn 


6, c* 


10. 


6, 8. 


6, B. 


1. 


Q. 


Kg, s (4). 


9,C.t 


8,8. 


8, c. 


Kg. 


6, H.t 


4, s (16). 


7, c. 


10, 8. 


10, H. 


3. 


Kn.§ 


6, D. 


3. 


A. 



Fourth. 
2. 
2. 
A. 
4, c. 
9. 

6, D. 
A, c. 

7, H. 

Q. 

10. 



Won by 

7- 
5. 

7- 
5. 

i3- 

7. 
iS. 

7. 
/3. 
5. 



* Tricks 11, and IV. — 7 does not lead the three, lest a should be utterly 
weak in trumps, and the adversary make the four (1, /, and 2, 5, last para- 
graph). 

f Trick VI. — y trumps with the nine, and (Trick VTL) leads the three, to 
shew his partner that he has the intermediate cards (12, b). 

J Trick VII, — a discards a heart that he may not be left void of diamonds 
(11, 6). With his partner's last trump, he only wants to bring in two hearts 
(17 and 18). 

§ Trick IX, — o is in doubt whether to finesse. Though the game is so far 
advanced, he has barely any indication from the play. It is about an even 
chance for the game whether he finesses\)r not. 

Trick XI. — 5 leads another diamond, and jS puts on the king. He does not 
finesse, as the king makes the odd trick (17). 

/3 8 score the odd trick. 
6 
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HAND XII. 



a 

y 

8 



Sfadss. 

Kg, 10, 6, 3, 2. 
7,6. 
Q, 8, 4. 
A, Kn, 9. 



Hearts. 

A, 3. 

Q, 8, 5, 2. 
Kg, Kn, Y. 
10, 9, 6, 4. 

Trump card, 2, d. 



Clubs. 

8, 2. 

A, Kg, Kn, 10, 6, 

Q, 9, 7, 4. 

6, 3. 



Diamonds. 

Q, 9, 6, 4. 
Kg, 8. 
Kn,8, Y. 
A, 10, 6, 2. 



Thick. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 
vm. 

IX. 



First Player. 

2, s. 

4, H. 

8, s. 

4, D (18, e), 

6,H.t 

6, D. 

Kg, c. 
A c. 

l6c'(12,5).§ 



Second. 

6. 

3. 

9. 

3 (7, b). 

A. 

Kg. 
4. 

7. 

Q. 



Third. 
Q.* 

Q. 

lO.f 

Kn. 

2. 

7. 

3. 

5. 

2, D. 



Fourth. 
A. . 
Kff. 

i! 

7. 

6(12,5). 

2. 

8. 

9. 



Won by 

7- 

a. 

5. 
a. 
/8. 

/8. 
a. 



* THtfA; /. — 7 cannot have the knave of spades (7 and 18). 

jf Trick III. — o finesses as he has four trumps (8, h) and the ace of hearts. 
The success of the finesse shows that fi cannot have the knave of spades (18). 
^ dropping the seven, 5 should know he has no more spades (18). 

J Trick V, — 8 should have led the spade for his partner to trump {vide 
observation, Trick HI.). 5 lead the four of hearts ori^ally (Trick II.) ; he now 
leads the six ; he must, therefore, have led from strength, or he would have led 
the highest first (8), and had almost certainly four hearts at least (18). 

§ Trick IX. — ^ should have led a heart, but the result is unaflfected. 

Trick X. — o can count 8's hand ; he has the knave of spades {vide observa- 
tions. Tricks I. and HI.), and two more hearts {yiAe observation. Trick V.). He 
can only have one trump, and his knave of spades is single, a therefore draws 
the trumps, and brings in the spades. 

a 7 score two by cards. 
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HAND XIII. 



Spades. 
a Kn, 9, 8, 7. 
j8 6, 6, 4. 

7 10, 2. 

8 A, Kg, Q, 3. 



Trick. 
I. 
II. 

ni. 

IV. 
V. 

vi. 

VII. 

vni. 



Hearts. 
Q, 10, 6. 
Kn, 8, 1y 5. 
Kg, 9, 4, 2. 
A, 3. 



Clubs. 
Kg, 6, 4. 
A, 10, 9. 
Kn, 5, 3. 
Q, 8, 7, 2. 



Diamonds. 
Q, 8, 1. 
Kg, 10, 9. 
A, 5, 4, 2. 
Kn, 6, 3. 



Trump card, Q, s. Score, j8 8 love. 



First Player. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


4, cf(3,6. c). 


9.* 


Kn. 


Q. 


Kg, s. 


Y. 


4. 


2. 


A, s. 


8. 


5. 


10. 


Q,s. 


9. 


6. 


8,c. 


A, H.t 


6. 


5. 


2. 


3, H. 


^•to 


7. 


4. 


Kn, s. 


9, D.S 


2, D. 


8,s. 


10, H. 


Kn.| 


Kg. 


2, C. 



"Won by 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
a. 
a. 

7- 



* SVicA; /. — $ putting on the nine second hand, and the queen and knave 
being played, can only have ten and one small one ; or ten, king ; or ten, ace ; 
or ten, king, or ace single {vide analysis of play of Second Hand, 7, 6, and 18). 

f Trick V. — 8 plays to make the small trump on the heart. He thus gets 
rid of the command of hearts, which eventually prevents his winning the game. 
The correct lead is the two of clubs, through the original strong hand (4, h-d) 
that his partner may finesse if he has king, ten, or ace, ten {vide observation, 
Trick I.). 

J Trick VI. — a suspects S's object, so he puts on the queen second hand (18) 
in order to draw the last trump. The queen wins, which shows that fi has not 
the king, and 8 would have led it ; therefore y must have it (18). 

§ Trick VII. — $ keeps his tenace in clubs and his knave of hearts guarded. 

I Trick VIII. — It is useless for jS to cover ; but the result is unaffected. 

Tricks IX. and X. — y plays out the winning heart and the ace of diamond^ 
to make five tricks (17). 

j3 8 score two by cards and two by honors. 
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HAND XIV. 






Spades. Heabts. Clubs. 


Diamonds. 


a 5, 3. A, 6, 4, 2. Q, Kn. 


Kg, Kn, 


10, 9, 5. 


fi Kg, Kn, 9. Q, 10, 3. • Kg, 9, *?, 2. 


A, Q, 2. 




y A, 8, 7, 6, 4. Kn, 8, 7. A, 4, 3. 


4,3. 




5 Q, 10, 2. Kg, 9, 6. 10, 8, 6, 6. 


8, 7, 6. 




Tnimp card. Kg, h. 






Trick. 


First Player. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Won by 


I. 


9, a* 


2.* 


3. 


6. 


a. 


11. 


10 D.* 


Q. 


4. 


7. 


i3. 


III. 


2, c. 


3. 


10. 


Kn. 


a. 


IV. 


Kn,D{12,6). 


A. 


7, H. 


8,D.t 


r 


V. 


A, s. 


2. 


64 


9. 


y- 


VI. 


4, s. 


10. 


3. 


Kn. 


fi. 


VII. 


Kg, s (15). 


6. 


Q. 


2,n. 


a. 


VIII. 


Q,c.§ 


Kg. 


A. 


5. 


7- 


IX. 


Kn, H.§ 


Kg. 


4.§ 


3. 


8. 


X. 


9, H. 


A. 


10.. 


8. 


a. 



* Tricks I, and II. — fi infers that a led the nine from king, knave, ten, nine, 
or as a strengthening card (4, d and 18). When a leads the ten (Trick U.), fi 
knows he has king, knave (4, h), 

f Trick IV. — 5's dropping the eight, shows that he has no more (18). 

t Trick V. — a seeing that his partner has strength in spades (1, ^r), and hav- 
ing established the diamonds, bc^s to ask for tramps (18, e and 13, i). 

§ Tricks VIII. and IX. — ^a remaining with only three trumps does not lead 
them (13, «), though he asked for them. 7 leads trumps because of the signal, 
without considering that a has since been forced, and has not led trumps. 
7 should count a's hand, two diamonds {vide observation, Trick IV.) and three 
trumps (he would never ask for trumps with less than four). All the clubs then 
are against him. It would be better to force a, who, if he has a tenace in trumps, 
will still make it by leading a long diamond, a does not win the king ; he sees 
that the best chance of two by cards is for the adversary to lead dubs again. 

Trick XL — a leads a diamond, which forces the six of hearts. The adversary 
is obliged to lead a club, which a trumps. 

a 7 score two by cards. 
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HAND XV. 



Spades. 
a A, Kn, 5, 2. 
3 9, 8, 4. 
7 Kg, 10, 3. 
5 Q, 7, 6. 



Trick. 
I. 
II. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

vm. 

IX. 



Hearts. 
7,5. 

Kg, Q, 8, 6. 
A, Kn, 4, 8. 
10, 9, 2. 



Clubs. 
Kg, V, 6, 4, 2. 
Kn, 5. 
10,9. 
A, Q, 8, 3. 



Diamonds. 
6,3. 

A, Kn, 5, 2. 
Kg, 10, 7, 4. 
Q, 9, 8. 



Trump card, Q, c. Score, a 7 three ; /B 5 four. 

Fourth. 

Q.* 

A. 
Kn. 
6. 
8. 
9. 

8, c. 
4, D. 
4. 



j First Player. 


Second. 


Thh-d. 


2 13, h-d). 


6. 


9.* 


10, H (3, a-c). 


7 ri3, i). 

8 7, c). 


Q(8). 


10, c. 


Kg.t 


2, s. 


4. 


Kg. 


10, s (5). 


7. 


6. 


3 s. 


Q. 


A. 


j4,c(12,6).l: 


2,d4 


3, H. 




6. 


6, H.8 


9, n. 


6.- 


Kg. 



Won by 
5. 

7- 
a. 

7- 

7- 
a. 
5. 
5. 
i8. 



* Trick I. — y cannot have the eight (7 and 18), and 5 cannot have the knave. 

f Trick III. — 7 cannot have the knave of clubs (2), and the first trick (5^. v.) 
showed that 8 has it not. a therefore does not finesse, a can now count the 
trumps. 7 cannot have the eight {yide observation, Trick I.) ; so, unless /3 is 
playing false, the two (ace and eight) are with 8 (18). 

\ Trick VJL — a plays to give 8 the lead, that he may lead up to 7 ; and in 
the improbable case of i8*s playing dark, he brings down both the trumps. /B's 
partner having shown weakness in hearts, (Trick II.), jS keeps what strength he 
can in hearts, and discards a diamond. 

§ Trick VIII. — /3 discards a heart to keep his ace, knave of diamonds guard- 
ed (11, h). 

Trick X. — jS leads the five of diamonds. The knave of hearts is clearly 

against him (his partner led the ten, 8), as also the long trump (13 a) and the 

ast spade (1, c, and 18). The only chance of making six tricks, which saves the. 

•^ame, 17), is for a to have two diamonds, and for 8 to make a trick in them. 

f should put on the king second hand. It makes no difference if his partner has 
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a winning diamond ; and if he has only two small ones, it is 7^s best chance of 
making the king. If 7 does not put on the king, 8 wins with the queen, and 



*'"^*"^ \"*"J 


VlKiiH l\/V/y AV/VIAAA. 
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HAND XVI. 




Spades. 


Hearts. Clubs. 


Diamonds. 


a Q,4,2. 


Kg, 10, 7, 3. 10, 9, 8, 2. 


A, 5. 




fi A, 9, 3. 


Q, Kn, 4. Kg, 8, 5, 4. 


9, 3, 2. 




7 10, 8, 7. 


9, 2. A, Q, 6. 


Kg, Q, 10 


,6,4. 


S Kg, Kn, C 


;, 6. A, 8, 6, 5. Kn, Y. 


Kn, 8, Y. 






Trump card, 8, n. Score, a 7 three. 




Trick. 


First Player. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Won by 


I. 


2, (1, 6-c). 


4. 


Q. 


7. 


7- 


11. 


Kg, D (4, b). 


Y. 


5. 


2. 


7- 


III. 


4, D. 


8. 


A. 


3. 


a. 


IV. 


3,0,* 


5. 


A. 


Kn. 


7- 


V. 


Q,D. 


Kn. 


2,s.t 


9, D. 


7- 


VI. 


9, h4 


5. 


34 


Kn. 


iS. 


vn. 


Kg, c. 


6. 


6, s. 


9, 0. 


i3. 


VIII. 


8,0.8 


10, D (12, ft). 


6, H. 


10, c. 


5. 


IX. 


8, H.| 


Kg.| 


4. 


2. 


a. 


X. 


^H.l 


Q. 


6, D. 


A,H. 


5. 



* TVw^ /F. — a might reasonably conclude that his partner has the command 
of diamonds, and should lead from his four trumps (13, e), 

f Trick V. — a unguards his queen of spades ; queen singly guarded may 
make a trick, but the ten of clubs unguarded cannot. 

\ Trick VI. — 7 should here have continued his partner's suit, instead of 
opening weak trumps (1, 3, 4, and 13). a finesses the nine, as he sees it must 
be 7's best trump (8, b). 

§ Trick VIII. — j3 forces his partner, as the best chance of making six tricks 
(16, a and 11). 

I Trick IX. — 8's best chance of making three more tricks is to return the 
heart up to the weak hand (vide observation, Trick VI.). a suspects that 5 is 
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underplaying (9, d\ so he puts on the king second hand. If ace and queen are 
both m 0*6 hand, he must make them. 

^ Trick X. — a continues the trump in hopes of bringing down the ace and 
queen ; and, at all events, of ^ving the lead to 5, that he may open the spade 
suit up to 7. 

Trich XL — 5 leads a spade, which his partner wins and returns. 5 does 
not finesse the knave, because there is another trump in, and the king saves the 
game. 

a 7 score the odd trick. 









HAND 


XVII. 








Spades. Hearts. 


Clubs. 


Diamonds. 


a 


A, Kn, 10. A, Q. 


A, Q, 6, 6, 


3. Kn, 10, 9. 





Kg, Q, 9, V. 9, 8, 2. 


Kg, 7. 


Q, 7, 6, 3. 


y 


8, 6, 5, 3. Kn, 10, 6, 6, 4. 


Kn, 10. 


A, 4. 


s 


4, 2. Kg. 7, 3. 


9, 8, 4, 2. 


Kg, 8, 5, 2. 




Trump card, 2, d. 






Thick. First Player. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth, 


Won by 




I. 


A, c* 


7. 


10. 


2. 


a. 




11. 


3, c. 


Kg. 


Kn. 


4. 


i8. 




m. 


Kg, s. 


3. 


2. 


A. 


a. 




IV. 


Q,c.t 


6,D.t 


A. 


8, C. 


7- 




V. 


4, H. 


8. 


Q. 


2. 


a. 




VI. 


A, H (10, a). 


8. 


5. 


7. 


a. 




VII. 


6, C. 


V, D. 


5, s. 


9, c. 


i8. 




vm. 


Q, s. 


6. 


4. 


10. 


iS. 




IX. 


V, s. 


8. 


5, D. 


Kn, s. 


5. 




X. 


2,D. 


9. 


Q. 


4. 


i8. 



* Trick L — ^With such a powerful hand, a should have led the knave of 
trumps (13,/). 

f Trick IV. — ^Here, again, a should lead a trump. The result, however, is 
unaffected. /B trumps with the six, as 7 dropped the ^ave of clubs in thp 
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previous round. The six is of no more value to fi than the three, and it may 
force a high trump. 

Trick XI. — 7 can have no more trumps ; j8, therefore, does not continue the 
trump suit, but forces a with the nine of spades. If jS 8 want two by cards (17), 
the only chance is to draw two trumps for one. Whatever /B leads, 

/3 5 win the odd trick. 



HAND XVIII. 



Spades. 


Heabts. 


Clubs. 


Diamonds. 


a A, Kg, 6. 10,2. 


Kn, 8, 7, 6, 5. A, 8, 6. 


/B Kn, 10, 7, 3. A, Kg, 8, 6, 6. 


A, 8. 


Kg, 2. 


7 », 8, 6. Q, 7,4. 


10, 9, 2. 


10, 9, 7, 8. 


8 Q, 4, 2. Kn, 9, 8. 


Kg, Q, 4. 


Q, Kn, 6, 4. 


Trump card, 2, s. 


Score, /3 5 love. 


Trick. 


First Player. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Won by 


I. 


5, 0. 


3. 


9. 


Q. 


5. 


n. 


4, D. 


6. 


Kg. 


8. 


/8. 


111. 


3, s.* 


6. 


Q. 


Kg. 


a. 


IV. 


6,0. 


A. 


2. 


4. 


/8. 


V. 


10,8(12,6). 


8. 


4 (12, 6). 


A. 


a. 


VI. 


10, H.t 


A.t 


4. 


8. 


i8. 


VII. 


Kn,s. 


9. 


2. 


5. 


i8. 


VIII. 


5, H. 


V4 


Kn. 


2. 


5. 



* Trick III. — ^ has a fine heart suit, the ace of clubs, and his partner has 
declared strength in diamonds. He therefore leads trumps (13, h — c). 

f Trick VI. — o seeing that the king of clubs is against him, and strength in 
other suits, leads hearts in hopes of strengthening his partner. He should have 
led the ace of diamonds to save the game (17), and then continued the club. ^ 
is justified in playing dark (12, a). The ten led must be a's best (vide Analysis 
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of Leads, 2, b, and 4, 6) ; if 7 has queen and knave, it is of no consequence ; but 
if he has queen guarded, /B draws the trumps and underplays (9, d), when 8 
probably makes the knave (18). 

t Trick VJJI. — ^A clever player would not be taken in by iS's dark play. He 
would argue that /3 has been playing a very strong game, and would never get 
rid of the command of hearts by putting on ace second hand imless he had king 
also. Besides, a having led the ten, 8 is sure to finesse if he has ace, knave, or 
ace, nine ; so 7^s only chance of making the queen is put it on (9, d). 

Trick IX, — 8 leads the king of clubs, next the nine of hearts, and ^ 8 win 
five by cards. 



k 






HAND 


XIX. 








Spades. Hearts. 


Clubs. Diamonds. 


a 


Q, 9, 4, 3. Kn, V, 4. 


9, 6. Kg, -r, 6, 6. 


^ 


8, 5. Q, 10, 6, 6. 


Kg, Q, 8, V. Q, 10, 9. 


T 


10, 7, 6. 9, 8, 3. 


A, Kn, 10, 3, 2. A, Kn. 


8 


A,Kg,Kn, 2. A, Kg, 2. 


6, 4. 8, 4, 3, 2. 


■ 


Trump card. Kg, h. Score, jS 8 love. 




Trick. 


First Player. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Won by 




I. 


5, D.* 


9. 


A.* 


2. 


7- 




II. 


A, cf 


4. 


5. 


1. 


7- 




III. 


2,0. 


6. 


9. 


Q. 


iS. 




IV. 


5, H.t 


3. 


A, (12, h). 


4. 


8. 




V. 


Kg, H. 


n. 


«•§ 


8. 


8. 




VI. 


Kg, s (2, 6). 


3. 


5. 


6. 


8. 




VII. 


2, H. 


Kn. 


Q. 


9. 


0. 




VIII. 


Kg, c. 


3. 


3, D. 


4, s. 


iS. 




IX. 


8, s. 


n. ' 


A.| 


9. 


8. 




X. 


8, D., 


Kg. 


10. 


Kn. 


a. 




* '7T»^"^Z. i 


r - />nT^T«/x4^ 1, 


n-wrrk Vvrx'l-Vk 1ri« 


•\r^ rk«%^ y^tm^ f\f\r^ 


^\w n^r%w\r\-v\na 


, 



have led the king. 7 cannot have the queen or he would finesse (18). 
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f TVick II. — y (being numerically weak in trumps) should rather play tc 
strengthen his partner by returning his suit 

X Trick IV, — The trump lead is better than opening weak spades, or than 
continuing the adversaries^ suits (18, a). 

§ Trick V, — /3 having led the four originally, and now playing the six (18), 
clearly led from a suit of four at least (1, e), 

I Trick IX, — 8*s play, in not finessing, is very good. He knows that his 
partner has the last trump {yide observation, Trick Y.), and the king or queen 
guarded in diamonds {vide observation, Trick I.). By giving up the finesse, 
though he originally played for it, and returning the diamond, $ makes sure of 
the game (17 and 18). If he finesses, he only scores four. 

/B 5 score three by cards and two by honors. 



a 

7 
8 



HAND XX. 



Spades. 

A, 4, 2. 

Kn, 8, n, 

10, 9, 6, 

Kg, Q, 5. 



3. 



Hearts. 
A,Q. 
7, 6, 4. 

Kg, Kn, 5, 3, 2. 
10, 9, 8. 



Clubs. 
8, 3, 2. 
Kg, 10, 5. 
Q,4. 
A, Kn, 9, V, 6. 



Diamonds. 
Kg, Q, 7, 6, 4. 
A, Kn, 10, 5. 
9,8. 



3,2. 



Trump card. A, c. Score, /8 5 love. 



Trick. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 



First Player. 
Kg, D. 

Kn,s(3, o-c). 
Q,D. 
4. 



t,D.+ 



10, c (6.)§ 
9,c(12, 6). 
Kg, s. 
Q,s. 

10, H. 
Q, H. 



Second. 
A.* 
3. 
6. 
10. 
2. 

2, H. 
8. 
2. 
4. 
A.1 
6. 



Third. 
8. 
5. 
9. 
4, c. 

Kg. 

Kn, c.§ 
5. 

7. 
8. 
4. 

Kg.l 



Fourth. 
3(13,t). 
A. 
2. 
6, c. 

Q. 

3. 
8, H. 

6, 
9. 

5. 

8. 



* Trick I, — Vide observations on leading from king, queen, &c., 2, h. 



Won by 
/8. 
a. 
a. 
5. 

iS. 
Z, 
8. 
8. 
8. 
a. 

7' 



i 
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f THck IV. — a would lead the knave if he had it, so it mujt lie with $ 
(18). 

J Trick V, — ^It being evident that jS has the winning diamond (vide observa- 
tion, Trick lY.), which y tramps, $ should have led ace and another club to in- 
sure two rounds (13,/). 

§ IHck VI, — P is right to continue the trump, though the queen felL It is 
a common ruse to drop a high trump in hopes of stopping the lead. 8 wins his 
partner's ten, as he sees he can draw all a's trumps ; it is very bad play, for if 8 
passes the ten, his partner leads the knave of diamonds, to which 8 discards the 
ten of hearts (13, t). and the game is certain (17 and 18). 

I Trick X, — a plays extremely well. He wants three more tricks, and the 
best diamond and last trump are against him. Unless, therefore, the hearts 
are equally divided, and 7 can win two tricks in them, the game is gone (17 
and 18). 

T Trick XL — ^We saw at Trick VI. the ill effect of improperly winning 
our partner's trick ; we now see the advantage of the same thing judiciously 
done. 7 leads the knave of hearts, which wins the fifth trick and saves the 
game (IV). 

/9 8 score two by cards and two by honors. 





HAND 


XXI. 




Spades. 


Hearts. 




Clubs. 


Diamonds. 


A, 10, 9, 4, 2. 


10, 6, 3. 




9. 


A, Q, 8, 7. 


/8 Kg, 6, 3. 


5, 8, 4. 




A, Kg, Q. 


Kn, 9, 3, 6 


-> Q,'7,6. 


A,Q. 




10, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 


Kg, 10. 


8 Kn, 8. 


Kg, Kn, 9, 


7,2. 


Kn, 8, 7. 


5, 4, 2. 



Trump card, Kn, c. Score, a 7 one. 
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Trick. 


First Player. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Won by 


L 


2, & 


3. 


Q. 


8.* 


7- 


11. 


7,8(5). 


Kn. 


A. 


6. 


a. 


III. 


V,D.t 


8. 


Kg. 


2. 


7 


IV. 


IOd.J 


4. 


Q. 


6. 


a. 


V. 


A, D. 


9. 


2, c. 


5, D. 


a. 


VI. 


8, D. 


Kn 


5, s. 


2,H.§ 


7- 


vn. 


8, c. 


7. 


9. 


Q. 


fi. 


Vlll. 


Kg, s. 


4, c. 


7, H. 


4, s. 


/8. 


IX. 


Kg, c. 


5. 


8. 


8,H.| 


i8. 


X. 


A,c.ir 


6. 


Kn. 


9,8. 


a. 



* Trick I. — 5 cannot have the king, or he would win the queen (18). 

f TVick III. — a does not continue the trump. There are two trumps in 
against him, the king and the five, y cannot have them both, or he would 
(Trick n. q. ^.) have returned the five (5) : nor can he have the king only, or he 
would have returned that (5). j8 having dropped the six (Trick n.) has not the 
five (unless he is playing dark, which is improbable) ; therefore y has the five 
only and /B the king, (vide observation, Trick I.). Mark the importance of ad- 
hering to principle, even with small cards (5, c and 1&). 

if Trick IV. — a does not finesse, as his partner, having returned the ten 
almost surely has but one more diamond (5), and will make his trump on the 
fourth round (18). 

§ Trick VI. — 5 discards from his strong suit ; he has no chance of bringing 
it in, and he keeps the double guard on his knave of clubs (11, b). 

I Trick IX. — a does not win this trick, y having discarded two clubs, and 
having led them, though ace, king, and queen are against him, clearly had a 
"very long suit of them, and one or at most two hearts. It is, therefore, most 
unlikely that y can get the lead twice in hearts, which he must do to bring in 
the clubs if a leads hearts, while the ace of clubs is against him. If y c-an only 
get the lead once in hearts, the best chance of winning four by cards (game), is 
to let the adversary get rid of the command of clubs, a, by passing the king of 
clubs, may gain, and cannot lose. The position is exceptional. /3 should have 
led the ace of clubs, which would have prevented o's coup (4, /). 
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T Trick JT, — By a refined analysis of the play, it is possible for jS to see that 
the game is lost if y gets the lead after the ace of clubs is out, and that, there- 
fore, the best chance is to lead a heart. There is, however, a great temptation 
to force a, and make him lead hearts up to 5. 

THck XL — a leads the six of hearts (4, /), as he does not want j8 to head 
the trick, nor 7 to finesse. 7 does not finesse, of course, because the ace of 
hearts, last club, and a^s trump, make the game (17). Had jS either ace or king 
of hearts, he should have put it on second hand, as the best chance of saving the 
game. 



HAND XXII. 



Spades. 
a Kn, 9, 7, 3. 
/3 Kg, 10,8, 6, 5. 

7 4. 

8 A,Q, 2. 



Trick. 
I. 

n. 
m. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

vn. 

VIII. 
IX. 



Heabts. Clubs. 

Q, 6, 6. 8, Y, 6, 4. 

Kg, 10, 7. Q, Kn, 10. 

A, Kn, 9, 4, 3, 2. Kg, 3. 
8. A, 9,6, 2. 

Trump card, 6, c. Score, /B 8 love. 



Diamonds. 
Kg, 4. 
9,6. 

Q, 8, 3, 2. 
A, Kn, 10, 7, 6. 



First Player. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Won by 


3, s. 


6. 


4.* 


2. 


/B. 


Q, c (13, a). 


Kg. 


A. 


4. 


5. 


2,0. 


6. 


10. 


3. 


/3. 


Kn, c. 


2, D. 


5, c. 


7. 


/B. 


7, H.+ 

6,H.t 


2. 


8. 


Q. 


a. 


Kg4 


A. 


5, D.t 


7. 


Kn, H. 


9, c. 


5, H. 


10.§ 


5. 


A, D.I 


■ Kg.| 


6. 


3. 


5. 


Kn, D.T 


4. 


9. 


Q. 


7- 



* Trick 7. — 7 can have no more spades (18). 
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f Trick V, — fi cannot lead up to the strong hand of spades, so opens his 
next strongest suit (4, b). 

J TVick VI. — a returns the heart through the strong up to the weak hand 
(4, d). 8 suspecting underplay, puts on the king, that being his only chance of 
making it (9, d). 5*s position with the best trump is difficult. The presumption 
being that /8 led from numerical strength in trumps, 8 should trump. The hand, 
however, is given exactly as it was played. 

§ Trick VIL — The fall of the ten shows that 7 has the three remaining 
hearts (18). 

I Trick VIII. — 5 dare not lead from ace, queen of spades, lest he should let 
m a with the suit, a sees that if he obtains the lead in the second round of 
diamonds he must continue the spade siut, a course demonstrably fatal to him, 
unless his partner has the queen of diamonds. By discarding the king a avoids 
the lead, and saves the game if his partner has either queen or knave of diar 
monds, (as may be seen by placing the cards), unless the adversaries open the 
spade suit,, when the game cannot be saved by any course of play. These con- 
siderations make the king of diamonds the proper discard. This remarkably 
clever coup— the discard of a winning card as the only chance of saving a game 
— occurred in actual play. 

^ Trick IX. — 5 supposing that a has four more spades, takes the best chance 
of winning the game by going on with the diamond. 



HAND XXIII. 





Spades. 


Hearts. 


Clubs. 


Diamonds. 


a 


Kn, 9, 8, 4. 


Q, 10, 9, 8, 2. 


10, 8, 6. 


Kn. 


/B 


7,3. 


6,6. 


A, Kn, 5, 3, 2. 


A, Kg, Q, 8. 


7 


Kg, Q, 2. 


A, Kg. 


Q, 9. 


9, 7, 6, 5, 4, 8. 


a 


A, 10, 6, 5. 


Kn, Y, 4, 3. 


Kg, 7, 4. 


10, 2. 



Trump card. Kg, c. Score, /8 5 love. 



1 



Trick. 


First Player. 


I. 


8,H(1,/). 


II. 


8, H. 


m. 


3, D. 


IV. 


2, c (13, a). 


V. 


7, c. 


VI. 


Kg, s.t 


vu. 


4, c. 


Vlll, 


Kg, D. 


IX. 


5, Ci§ 


X. 


3, c.| 



WHIST. 






Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Won 


6 (13, i). 


Kg. 


3. 


7- 


4. 


2. 


5. 


7. 


2. 


Kn.* 


Q. 


/B. 


9. 


Kg. 


e. 


h 


8. 


Kn(best,U). 


Q. 


7. 


A. 


4. 


3. 


5. 


10. 


A. 


4, D. 


/B. 


6. 


10.^: 


9, h(11,5). 


/8. 


6, D. 


5, s. 


10, H. 


/8. 


2,s.| 


6, S. 


8,8. 


/B. 
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* THcA; ///. — a*s knave being won by the queen, shows that a has no com- 
manding strength in diamonds (8 and 18). 

f Trick VI. — y pretty surely has the queen (18). y should have continued 
the diamond suit; the best chance of making five tricks (lY), is for some other 
hand to open the spades (3, b), 

if Trick VIII. — 5, dropping the ten, can have no more diamonds (18). 

§ Trick IX. — Well played. /8 counts 7*8 hand to consist of nine and two 
small diamonds, the queen of spades {vide observations, Tricks YIII. and VI.), 
and one other card, probably a small spade, for had he another heart, he would 
have continued his partner's suit (18). If y discards the small spade to the 
trump, jS next plays the seven of spades, and compels y to lead up to the major 
tenace in diamonds. 

I Trick X, — Observe, jS compels another discard from 7, and whether he dis- 
cards a small spade or another diamond, j3 wins the game. This very fine coup 
occurred in actual play. It is in 7's power to save the game by discarding the 
queen of spades. 7 should have noticed, that if he gets the lead, he must lead 
diamonds, and lose every trick in them (18). 

Trick XL — jS leads the seven of spades, which 7 must win, and lead a 
diamond. 

/B 8 score three by cards and two by honors. 
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HAND 


XXIV. 




Spades. 


Hearts. 


Clubs. 


Diamonds. 


a 9,6,4,3, 


2. A, Kg, Q, 10, 2. 


Kg. 


10,6. 


fi Q,6. 


Kn, 9, 8, 6, 3. 


<7, O, c>, J. 


A, 9. 


7 A, Kg. 


6. 


Q, Kn, 7, 6, 


5,4. Kg, 6,4,3. 


8 Kn, 10, 8 


, '7. ^ 4. 


A, 10. 


Q, Kn, 8, 7, 2. 




Tnimp card, A, c. 


Score, love-all. 


Trick. 


First Player. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Won by 


I. 


Kg,H. 


3. 


6. 


4. 


a. 


n. 


Q, H. 


6. 


4, D (13, i). 


7, H. 


a. 


m. 


A, H. 


8. 


3, D. 


10, C. 


5. 


IV. 


2, D. 


6. 


A. 


6. 


/3. 


V. 


Kn, H. 


4, C. 


A, c (best). 


2, n. 


5. 


VI. 


Q,i>.* 


10.* 


9.* 


Kg. 


7- 


vn. 


Q, c (best). 


7, s. 


Kg, c.t 


2. 


a. 


VIII. 


10, H. 


9. 


6, c.t 







* TVick VI. — 5 would not lead the queen (the second best diamond), unless 
supported by the knave. The ten and nine of diamonds falling show y that all 
the remaining diamonds are with $ (18). 

f Trick VII. — The fall of the king is unfortunate. It shows 7, however, 
that all the remaining clubs are with /B (18). 

X Trick VIII. — 7 can count i3's hand. All the hearts are out (18), so $ 
must have two spades and three trumps (vide observations on Tricks VI. and 
VII. If 7 discards a spade he cannot avoid leading trumps twice up to jS. In 
that case fi will make two tricks in frumps (saving the game, (17), as will be 
apparent by so playing the cards. The result is otherwise if 7 trumps his part- 
ner's best heart. He can then lead out the ace and king of spades too, which 3 
must follow suit ; and by continuing the six of clubs, 7 secures the tenace and 
wins the game. 

A similar masterstroke played by Deschapelles, many years ago, was greatly 
admired by the players of the day, and received the appellation of the grand 

coup. y 
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